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GINN & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. by J. Y. BercEn, Instguctor in Biology in the English High | SELECTIONS FROM POEMS OF KEATS. [Edited by Professor Arto Bares, Mass, 


School, Boston. 332 pages. Fully hese ited, For introduction, $1.10. 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges, 
GAGE of the English High School, Boston. Illustrated. 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. General and eet. 
lish High School, Boston. Boards. 212 pages. Fully illustrated. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. For High Schools and 


pages. By mail, $1.50. 


PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited by Professor NicoLson of Wesleyan University. 


123 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. Selected from the Bible 


Common Worship. By HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D. 


For introduction, 80 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. Long’s Tr: 
240 pages. For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 
Also issued in pocket edition, with flexible leather covers. 


HATIM TAI. Edited, with Introduction, by W. R. / 


cloth, 50 cents; boards, 4o cents. Classics for Child 


Persian romance. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, Part II. Edited by S 


trated. For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 35 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
BLAISDELL. 242 pages. For introduction: cloth, 5 


Children. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna L. DAwEs. 


A Newand Revised edition of a standard book. 


GINN AND 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


8. P. WILLIAMS of the Eng- 
For introduction, 50 cts. 


Academies. 
dent of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 108 pages. 


MONEY AND BANKING. Illustrated by American History. 


t. THOMPSON, Presi- 
For introduction, 50 cents. 


By HoRACE WHITE. 


and arranged under Subjects for 
By mail, 85 cents. 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. By W.G. BALLANTINE, President of Oberlin College. 


y Epwin GINN, 
Classics for Children. 


For introduction : 


A remarkable and fascinating | phLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By W. W. BeMan, Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and D. E. Smiru, Professor of Mathematics, Michigan State Normal 


Institute of Technology. 302 pages. For introduction, $1.00. Atheneum Press Series. 


P 


Imported edition of a standard work on oratory. 


sity. 414 pages, For introduction, $1.12. 
4858 


Fully illustrated. 
Aeneid, Books I.-VI., with Vocabulary. 709 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 
Aeneid, Books I.-VI., Bucolics, with Vocabulary. 807 pages. For introduction, $1.60. 


University. 112 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. /uternational Mod. Lang. Series. 





duction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 4o cents. Classics for Children. 


Descriptive Circulars of the above books sent postpaid on application. 


COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. %% ATLANTA, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. By Greorce ] HoOLYoOAKE. 206 pages. By mail, 


For introduction, $1.30. $1.10. 


OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Green- 


OUGH WHITE, professor in the University of the South. 266 pages. For introduc tion, $1.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. by Professor G. P. BAKER of Harvard Univers 


NEW VIRGIL. Edited by Professors GREENOUGH and KirTrREDGE of Harvard University. 


NATIONAL DRAWING-COURSE. By A. K. Cross, Instructor in the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and in the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
174 pages. ton. This course includes pupils’ and teachers’ books, 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE VORTRAGE. Edited by Professor J. H. Gore of Columbian 


LES MISERABLES By Vicrok Huco, Condensed and edited by F. C. pk Sumi HRAST, 


Assistant Professor of French in Harvard University. 325 pages. For introduction, $1.00, 


Illus- School. 320 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE VIRI ROMZ. Edited, with Notes and Vox abulary, by Pro- 
by ALBERT F. fessor B. L. D’OoGr, Michigan State Normal School. 324 pages. Illustrated. For intro- 
Classics for duction, 75 cents. Latin and Greek School Classics 
ae : WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, with Introduction and 
For introduction, $1.00. Notes, by E. S. MorsE, Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. 251 pages. For intro- 





OF THE BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


By the Joint CONFERENCE on Eng lish requirements 
for admission to College, the following 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. (nooks. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘ Pope’s Lliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV. 


are issued in the 


a.) Just Published. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


je my 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America........ ae, ORGS By Oe Ble AMMB soc c she dcscccdecuscccecccvces 35: By CAROLINE E. HILLIARD, of Brearley School, New York. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Marin« “Fe* ; veseseee BSC. | Seott’s Marmion. Lea REUERRUPGERATCRcBDGET Ec osnebeces Ge | a 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner a" ; sie. | Selections from Washington Irving HOC, The exercises have been arranged for use in connection with Gray’s “ How Plants Grow. 
Longfellov’s Evang ene. paachavan 35e, Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the ‘Spectator. a5e. | So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon careful study of specimens. Blank pages 
Mac “aulay’ s Essays on Milton ind Ad liso! mn bine + dings Se TY n.d vce s Wop peaeeSane dvasheseseseys oe 200. t 
Macaulay’s Lite of Samuel Johnson .. RE a ET RIES ae ee 35e.|are inserted for drawings and records of observations. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and R ustum. 2¥5c,| The Merchant 7 e i NALA thnonbtnsssbeeces codes . de 
\ 8 Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and ta ye ids as, 25e Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration ................. 25e. 
ee aradise Lost, Books I. and II... neg Size 7x 9, 104 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
The following volumes are in preparation: Introduction price, 60ce. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Goldsmith's Viear of Wakefield. P 4 - a . . Pas i 

” ‘De Quincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of privee. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite 


127/ ave durably and attractively boun d in clot! inv of the abo 
/, Usual disco 


LEACH, Gamuenes” & SAN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


— ’s a of Ancient Rome. 


BORN, Publishers. 


William R. Jenkins, 





851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





ESTERBROOK’S NEW VERTICAL SERIES. 


You will Oh ec TERBROOK & cos \ 
° - = _ way WR 
like them. ae GET E es 
No. 556, Fine Points. 
Works, | Ask your Stationer for supplies. 
Camden, N. J. ‘ J ial + oR 











ae "QESTERBROOK & COR < . UesTERBROOK acos 
= “eee ME BTCA La BLT. Ra samples. 
No. 570, Medium Folate. No. 571, Coarse Points. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, *°Newvore®” 

















before you will hear the word “ All right!” 
the world over, and it creeps into every language. 
Graphite Pencils. They are all right in every particular. The leads are all right for smoothness and freedom 
from grit. The ten degrees of hardness are all right. 
tight, for it is the straight-grained Florida cedar. 
American materials and American labor, and, like the word “ All right,” they are used by foreigners throughout 
the world who appreciate fitting goods as well as fitting vords. If not familiar with Dixon’s Pencils, mention 














ALL RIGHT 


O matter whether it is a Frenchman, a Russian, or a Turk that you hear talking : it is only a question of time 
“ All right” is a very comprehensive word, — it is so recognized 
There is no better word to use in describing Dixon’s American 


The uniformity of grading is all right. The wood is all 
They are all right for American schools, as they represent 


“Journal of Education” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE reat Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Sueeessors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers |. 

of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 

2o0- page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ; 
ee ee oe, New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 


ind laboratories. Everything modern, Experienced 
Lecture Card and 


teachers. Equality in sex. For Lect 
Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., 
10t-—cew °11 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


a —_————_—$——_— er 


Correspondence Study. 


spondence inmany Academy, ¢ ollege, 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, 
matics, Languages, History, Soe iology, &e. 

Decrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de 
yree may be shortened Vo cet t any 
Special cireulars w ill be sent on application to THE 


The University of 
Chicago offers in- 
struction by corre 
and Graduate 
Mathe- 


k may be commenced a 


time. ; 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


Winship Teachers’ Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 

Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 

School Property. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


est 


] 
Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fai r 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager 





34 tof)" 


-1896- 


~[AKE. SHORE 


AND 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line from Chicago 


affords 


Full information, with sched- 


equal train service. 
ule of trains, furnished on 
application. 

SMITH, G.P.A., 


CLEVELAND. 


A. J. 


WILBER, W.P.A., 


CHICAGO. 


CS. Bx 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
4. FE. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 
Price, 
5O cents 
VEW ENGLAND PUR, CO.,, 
t Somerset St., Boston 











FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


4 : ae © JOSEPH GILLOTT'S ) 
z “> —-Verticnlar and Vertigraph 9 —@:Svereum ren, 
VERTICULAR PEN 
uw 
These Pens have been onpeeny designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


vy careful study of required conditions. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. 








. 2 © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
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J.B.COLT & CO., 
15-117 NASSAU ST., 


NSCO, CAL." 


STEREOPTICONS, 
IC LANTERNS, 


“Bilt ELECTRIC 
el FOCUSIN 


SAN FRAN 


AND 59 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


\ AGENCIES 
50 Bromfield St. 
\ (M Pdst St 
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An American Express 
“TRAVELLERS CHEQUE” 
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“ate is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for 

ee a fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, = 
a) , . . { 
cS) at 20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive list of (> 


Banks and Hotels. 


More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit 


Bye 
aK 





Circular Notes, or other forms of .Travellers’ Credit. 


Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained at 


any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


at the principal offices of the Company, 
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65 Broadway, New York. 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 4§ Franklin St., Boston. 
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COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Open to both sexes. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. 


@ 1H95 Addressthe Registrar. w 


dle Cakes, Gems eal Hey = - — 
_— NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

it | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
; : | For circular and further particulars ; ly 3 ; 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis-| school, Newbury, corner of rotor St., +4 vidios 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c, | w . G. H. BARTLETT Principal 
MENEELY & CO,, | Established | GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
‘ " i oy mi t , 

WEST TROY, N.Y. I1S26. [kK FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


Descriptionand prices on application address 


AGNIFICENT tp cere een Sam Heese, 
D-SUMMER | Europe 


te RATE! SELECT ! 3) 
rei | FS, BARTRAM, 


Itinerary | 


126 William St... New York. 





or wréte. Plea 6 pamppt 


pase send fo 
FARWELL & KRHINEX, 




















For circulars 
eo 

— — 4 xm 
our to | Q@ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIpDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, Ww A. G. Boyprn, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAveM, Mass, 
|\9 For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wesrrien, Mass, 
u For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 

w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
‘ . Address WINSITIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Simplex Duplicator. — —___— Dmerset Street, Boston. 
5. or will WOMAN with experience as a teac her, and ; 
A dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes 7 ad 
Address 


They may be seen and tested at Room No 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Roaton 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





AND J. W. 
SCHOOL § SCHERMERHORN & Co 


3 Hast 14th 8t., 


KINDERGARTEN 





SUPPLIES, 


Pound fae ame 


NEW YORK. 


Catalnown 





Amateurs and professionals 
desiring instruments suitable for the lecture room 
school, church or home, can here obtain high grade 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


and accessories at manufacturer’s prices. 
Specially adapted for use of oil, lime or electric light 
My name appears on everything | manufacture and 
yiiarantees you the best of matenals and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own? Full stock always 
Send for my free catalogue. 
CHAS. BESELER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


218 Centre St., New York City. 


on hand, 





nn 


Panes SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 1] 
GEOGRAPHICAL | 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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ADVERTISER'S HANDY 
FOR 1896. 


THR GUIDE 


The Lyman PD. Morse Advertising Agency 
of New York city have just issued the twelfth 
annual edition of their ‘* Advertiser’s Handy 


Guide” (size 4x6', over one inch in thickness 


and contains 777 pages, price $2.00). It eon- 
tains in condensed form all the information 


considered essential by an advertiser. 

In it will be found a list of the leading papers 
and periodicals of the United States and Canada, 
arranged in alphabetical order by states and 
towns, stating the polities, day of issue, circula- 
tion, etc.; while the population obtained from 
the latest authoritative sources is appended to the 
name of each city, village, county, and state. 

In addition to the general list of daily and 
weekly papers will be found special lists of class 
publications grouped under the following heads : 
Magazines and Medical Journals, Agricultural 
and Religious papers, and those published in 
foreign languages. 

This admirable compilation is very valuable 
to advertisers and reflects great credit on the 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency. 





“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 

Congress will not adjourn until May 15th, 
and everyone should seize the opportunity of 
visiting Washington before that time. ‘ Royal 
Blue Line” personally conducted parties leave 
Boston on April 15th and May 6th. The rate 
of $23 covers hotel accommodations and every 
expense. Stop-over privileges. For illustrated 
itinerary address A. J. Simmons, New England 


\gent, 211 Washington street, Boston. 


A FLOUR THAT PREVENTS LIVER 

TROUBLES. 

People are coming to realize more and more 
that, in the treatment of very many disorders 
the right food is of vast importance as an aid 
to medical skill. Of the various health foods 
offered, none are more highly recommended 
than ‘‘ K. ©.” flour, milled by Farwell & Rhines, 
Watertown, N.Y. This flour, which contains 
the entire digestible substance of three choice 
wheats, prevents and relieves constipation and 


all liver troubles. Besides being a valuable 
agent in the promotion of health, it makes 
most palatable and appetizing food, bread, 
griddle cakes, gems, ete. Cooking samples 


and pamphlets will be sent any one, post free, 
by the manufacturers. 


TO TEACHERS. 

[ would like a limited number of lady teach 
House 
situated on a hill, with large grounds set out 
with all kinds of shade and forest trees. Bath- 
room and running water in the house. One-half 
mile from the post-office. 


ers for boarders during their vacation. 


Lake Maranacook 


allin sight. Terms, $5.00 per week. 
Mrs. W. K. Arkinson, 


Readfield, Maine. 


Tne Journat or Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittanees by draft, postal or express order, oT 





registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LAND PUBLISHING ComPaNy. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
in clubs of three or more, . ° P ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a elub of three or 
re is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
oo isi 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, = ‘ 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 ou 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somerset St. - - - ~ - - - Boston, Mass. 


‘* COME, HAPPY SPRING.” 





BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Come, happy spring, 
Sweet spring, and with thy silken leaves uncurled 
Make a green morning twilight in the world; 
Love and new hopes and harmless pastime bring ; 
Let the brooks bubble, let the blackbirds sing! 
Our willing pulses beat to nature’s own, 
And the changed heavens, and the north wind’s moan, 
With frozen waste of snows, 
Ilave tuned our hearts to grief and immemorial woes. 


Come, blissful May, 
Month of fresh meads, once more thy chaplets twine 
Of kingeups, and ihe horned columbine, 
And that dusk bloom that steals the sense away. 
These dappled ranks that make the greensward gay 
Are winter’s nurselings ; winter's bonds of grief 
Mount in the warm bud and the bursting leaf, 
As human care and pain 
But swell the flood of joy when our spring comes again. 








NATURE TEACHES A CHEERFUL OLD AGE. 


Dietated by the late B. Ff. Tweed a short time before his death.] 





The day rolls on, from morn till noon, 
From noon to dusky eve — 

Who, with a sad, regretful eye, 
O’er the spent day will grieve? 


Not he who, from the earliest dawn, 
Possessed with highest aims, 

HIas earned the quiet eve’s repose, 
And yields to nature’s claims. 


The sun no sombre hue assumes 
Descending in the west; 

It paints with brightest tints the skies 
Just ere it sinks to rest. 


The year rolls on, spring's crescent buds 
Surst into fairest flowers : 

The promise of autumnal fruit, 
Nursed by the sun and showers. 


In autumn, when the yellow fruit 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

Nature puts on her gala dress : 
Ifer yearly work is done. 


So may our lives in early youth 
Blossom with promise bright ; 
In age bear fruit ’mid richer hues, 

Bathed with celestial light. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

llornack Mann: A student who uses tobacco should 
expelled, on the ground that the practice is unfit 
a scholar or a gentleman. 

(. Srantey Hann, Pu.D.: In Europe education is 
v looked upon as larger than politics or religton, 
use it contains the basis of all enduring work. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. C. Huxt, Michigan: A work- 
library is an essential part of a teacher’s equip- 
nt, and as necessary to her success as the library 
\ doctor or lawyer to his. 

Inwin Sueparp, Winona, Minn.: School superin- 
ilents and friends of edueation should recommend 
idmission to normal schools only those who have 
ng bodies and aetive minds. 

W. S. GoopnouanH, Superintendent of Drawing, 
lyn: Fully 8,000,000 of our future citizens are 
lay studying drawing @nd some other forms of art 


‘ation in the public schools. More than 1,000,000 


these are in the schools of New York state, and 
e than 300.000 of these are within fifteen miles of 
city hall of New York. 





PHYSICAL UNTRUTHFULNESS. 





BY HARLAN H. 


BALLARD, 


Some children are physically incapable of accurate 
statement. It is the province of the alienist and 
physician to furnish the detailed explanation of this 
fact; to show how an exalted or depressed brain 
must receive distorted impressions, and express those 
impressions in the form of exaggeration or inaccuracy 
of some sort, but every teacher and every parent 
ought to know the fact and reckon with it. 

Ifa child is, apparently, prone to lying, the first 
question to be answered is whether the tendency is 
the result of depravity or of disease. 

Among many indications favoring the presumption 
of physical derangement, the following are common 
and important : — 

The physical untruth is often accompanied by ner- 
vous excitement; the pupils of the eye aré frequently 
dilated; the tendeney to inaccuracy increases with 
fatigue, and is more noticeable toward evening. 

If a child, otherwise “good,” lapses from the truth 
in the later hours of the day, or when wearied or ex- 
cited; if this is accompanied by an unusual enlarge- 
ment of the pupil of the eye, and especially if there 
are manifest tokens of “nervousness,” there is abun- 
dant reason for giving him the benefit of the doubt. 
Severity toward a child whose untruthfulness arises 
from physical causes is not only cruel, but useless. It 
often even aggravates the brain disturbance, and thus 
increases the tendency to inaccuracy. It is like 
rating a stammerer for not speaking fluently. 

If the fact of physical derangement is established, 
the cure for untruthfulness must be sought in a res- 
toration of health. 

Ignore the exaggeration, and quiet the child. See 
that he gets Provide abundance of 
proper food, exercise, and fresh air. After a time, if 
physical improvement appears, lead the child to re- 
peat in the freshness of the morning the story he 
told with false embellishments the evening before. 
Kindly eall his attention to the discrepancies between 
Explain to him that the cause 


sarlier to bed. 


his two statements. 
of his first inaccuracy lay in the excited state in 
which he then was. Teach him to cultivate com- 
posure. Advise him to be particularly careful about 
his statements in the after part of the day, or when 
tired or excited. In many cases nothing is needed 
but the rest, exercise, and diet. 

I am far from saying that all lying is the result of 
bodily ailment, but I know that a sufficiently large 
proportion of what is called lying, in the case of ehil- 
dren, is within the reach of physical cure to make its 
consideration practical, benevolent, and wise, 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE 





BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson set a modest estimate upon 
his ability. He often lectured for ridiculously small 
sums in Massachusetts, but did not like to go any 
creat distance. His last lecture was in Cincinnati. 
The lecture committee wrote the Williams lecture 
bureau of Boston to secure for them Mr. Emerson. 
This was easier said than done. He declined. They 
wrote a second time more urgently. Mr. Williams 
went in person to Concord. Mr. Emerson said, ‘ Say 
I will come for $300 and expenses.” 
that would settle the matter, but they telegraphed 
That. was probably 


He supposed 


their acceptance of his terms. 


his last formal lecture. 
* * a 


Mary A. Livermore is the most popular woman 


lecturer in America, and has been for more years 


*Copyrighted, 1895. 


than any man ever held like prominence among his 


peers. She has never lectured for money or for fame, 
but always with a mission, and never with a cranky 
mission. The year that General Butler ran for gov- 
ernor, the Republican party managers endeavored to 
secure her for a few adaresses at any figure she would 
name. Her sympathies were with them, but she re- 
plied, “ There is not money enough in Massachusetts 
to pay me for one speech against General Butler. He 
has befriended and defended successfully too many 
poor people at my request.” 
* * * 

James T, Fields, the great publisher and literary 
critic, arranged for the reading tour of Charles Dick 
ens in America the last time he came. 


¥ ¥ % 
I had an interesting experience with Wendell 
Phillips. In the days when I was in my Somerville 


home, most of the time I had a neighbor, a good man 
with a charming family, who had known prosperity 
until he was upwards of fifty, was caught in the panie 
of 1873-5, and the calamities, that never come singly, 
swept away his business, and then his reserves, and 
he was in a sad state of mind, as well as in a hopeless 
harder to secure 


financial condition. I never tried 


employment for any man. Every effort eventuated 


in failure. He appreciated the situation, and came 


to me no more. Out of sheer desperation he went to 
Mr. Phillips in his Essex-street home. The servant 
said that Mr. Phillips was busy, and could see no one. 
‘Say to him that Mr. 8 
moment, and that it is important.” 

This brought Mr. Phillips. The story of the de- 
spondent man was quickly told. 

“Where do you live?” “In Somerville.” 

“Are you temperate?” “Strictly.” 

“Has there been any business or moral irregularity 


in your life?” “Nothing.” 





wishes to see him for a 


“Do you attend church?” “ Regularly.” 


? rh) 


“ What is your denomination?” “ 


- Why don’t you go Mr. W— with 


to your 


case ?” 
“T have been, until 1 am ashamed to go longer. 
“Why hasn’t he helped you?” “ He ean’t.” 
“Very well, [I will.” 
He gave him a letter to one of the leading mer 
Boston. It did no good, and Mr. S 
He gave him another with the same result, 





chants in so 
reported, 
and another, and then the desperate man was ashamed 
longer to bother Mr. Phillips. 

One day, as he was walking down Winter street, he 
heard his name ringing out in accents that only one 
man in America could give. He stopped, turned, and 
Mr. Phillips was beckoning him to wait for him. 

“ Why didn’t you return to me ? 
So and So, and learned that you were not at work, as 


I went to Messrs. 


I supposed you were.” 

“ But, Mr. Phillips, I could not impose upon your 
good nature any longer.” 

“T said I would help you, and I will.” 

A few days after this I received a note from the 
Boston, asking me to eall 
the col 


be 


collector of the port of 
when in that part of the city. 
the door closed, 


As I went in 


lector ordered and no one to 
admitted. 

“You came to me and urged that I do something 
for your friend S——, and after considering the case 
thoroughly, | wrote you that it was impossible for 
me to do anything for him. I was honest in it; I did 
wish that I might serve you. But yesterday, Wen- 
dell Phillips, the noblest man God ever made (and 
tears stood in his eyes), stood by this desk and said 
with irresistible force, ‘ Has it come to this, that the 
only unpardonable sin in Boston is to be fifty years 
old!’ I told Mr, Phillips that I would have you 
send the man to me, and he should have something 


to do.” The next day Mr. S—— was employed. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE AIMS OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. R. BUTLER, HIGH SCHOOL, WALTHAM. 


The aim of education, to fit the human being for 
greatest usefulness and happiness. 

The teacher strives to attain this end through cul- 
( mental, 

moral (character), 
_ physical. 
Power, the result of the pupil’s effort. 
His incentives to effort are : 


tivation of power 


A, Extrinsic incentives. 
(1) To avoid punishment. 
(2) Pride. 
(3) Competition. 
(4) To win approbation. 
(5) High ideal of duty. 
B. The pleasure-in-activity incentives : — 
(1) Seen in play of young children, 
(2) Seen the 
sums,” or of using tools in older children. 


in mere enjoyment of ‘doing 


C. Intrinsic (or creative) incentive; i. e., the in- 
terest is inherent in the subject itself. The pupil 
feels the desirability of gaining the knowledge, hence 
power, afforded by the subject, or the pleasurable 
anticipation of creating something; as, for example, 
a model in the manual training school. 

To what extent are these incentives, 4, /, and C, 


» 


useful in developing power ‘ 


A. Lowest motive} Develo ps least] Liable to develop 
immorality in (1), 
(2), (3), (4) (cheat- 


ing, etc.). 


but rises from (1)|power. 
to (5), 
monly appealed to 


most com-| 


B. Motive 
has in common with 


man| Develops some} Does not develop 





power in infancy,)}character. Instruc- 


brutes. but develops less|tion degenerates to 
and less as_ pupil! amusement. 
grows older. 
C. Highest motive} Develops most| Develops charac- 








below the altruistic] power—especially|ter by training the 


diffi-) will ; and the habit 
education, the ordi-|culties are left forjof “adequate 


child 


motive, which, injif reasonable 


nary over-\achievement”’ is 


feels. 


never|the pupil to 


come. formed. 








THE BLACK-COATS. 
GILBERT 


Who told the birds that this is Patriots’ day in old 
Massachusetts? 


BY ELLA IVES. 


For weeks the colored troops have 
been gathering in the historic marshes; but not until 
this morning did the aristocratic starlings, with their 
scarlet epaulets, appear upon the scene, to officer the 
rank and file of Their 
senior commander may be known by the vivid tint of 
his shoulder-knots, set off by the splendid black of his 
uniform; while his staff are variously ranked by gra- 


grackles and cowbirds. 


dations of scarlet and buff, according to age and term 
of service. That clear, sharp whistle, unlike the 
ragged, split one of the grackles, is General Red- 
wing’s; and it is caught up and answered here, there, 
and yonder from the bivouac; followed by “ Klee, 
klee, o-klee, o-ka-lee! ” 
starlings skin the wave, or take counsel together in 
the alder thicket, or 


from a dozen flutes, as the 


reconnoitre the river banks, or 
make a playful excursion up the stream. 

As for celebrating the day, they mean to do it in 
their own way. Dress parade, of course ; every 
grackle’s coat washed and pressed and polished, until 
it out-purples Solomon’s in all his glory ; every rusty 
neck and breast bathed and sun-dyed, until it flashes 
like a million-faceted anthracite jewel; every ivory 
eye white and clean and alert; every boat-shaped tail 
audacious, yet flexible; every throat-piece tuned and 
ready for service. Rations have not been overlooked. 
Na- 
The 


unctuous soil of this swamp-land is a larder as unfail- 


The blackbirds have pitched their camp wisely. 
ture provides generously for her dependents. 
ing as the widow's cruse. It needs to be, since the 
earth must yield 3,000 larve to sustain a single pair 
of her two million or more redwings for one month, 
Later on they vary their meat diet with the succulent 
corn, so grudgingly furnished by selfish man; but 
to-day is April 19, and the blackbirds wage extermi- 


nating war against the foes of the fatherland — the 
devastating worm, grub, and beetle. If it be mimic 
warfare, it tells more in the long run for the nation’s 
weal than does the storming of redoubts and the put- 
ting of bullets through the hearts of men. All honor 
to Paul Revere and the heroes whose shades quicken 
our loyalty on Patriots’ day ! Honor to these colored 
allies; of another language and another carnage than 
ours, who render a service to man that overtops a 
thousandfold any peccadilloes of the cornfield, and 
deserve well the recognition tardily accorded them 
and their kind in Bird Day. 

The blackbirds will take but a minor part in that com- 
ing May-time celebration. Negro minstrels make only 
a side-show when the symphony orchestra addresses 
itself to ears refined. But in the infancy of the year, 
as in that of art, cruder forces play and the less 
The vacuum ; 


and the rollicking, teasing, gurgling, creaking, whist- 


pleasing pleases. emotions abhor a 
ling, splitting, peppery, fizzing music of the grackles 
and the starlings is exactly suited to this April morn- 
ing, following upon a March of discontent. 
Never did the river glint and gleam more bluely ; 
Never did it turn a rhyme with the sky more truly. 
Water, water everywhere; even gurgling in music 
from the throat of the cow-bunting,— that little fellow 
in yet more dingy cap and choker than the rusty 
grackle; and with the everlasting onus upon his 
shoulders of a bad reputation. For he is a notorious 
polygamist; and as he does not know enough to quote 
Old Testament precedent for plurality of wives, or 
even to take Greeley’s advice and “go West” for the 
No 
wonder that the Mrs. Cow-bunting seek no local habi- 
tation, and unhatched offspring 
to But with the 
favorable environment of a warbler’s or a vireo’s nest, 


ge blackbirds. 


5 


same, he is the black sheep amon 


hand over their 


more reputable parents. even 
and with the most honest and monogamous of foster 
parents, no cowbird has ever yet belied its blood and 
proved that education can overcome heredity. A cow- 
bunting, greedy, polygamous, nomadic, without pa- 
rental love, he remains to the end of the sad chapter. 
A low-lived fellow he is, and his instincts will lead 
him unerringly to the barnyard. But to-day he is 
adding his liquid notes to the musical medley; and 
seeking, in the society of his betters, to keep Patriots’ 
day. <A poor relation, but unmistakably of kin, is this 
dubious hanger-on; a long remove, but none the less 
at the bottom of the ascending spiral of Ethiopian dyes, 
which terminates musically with the bobolink, and 
morally with the crow and the raven. 

The last mentioned bird antedates Adam, and hav- 
ing received his walking ticket from old Noah, belongs 
to the upper crust of bird society by virtue of his 
D. D. — descendant of the deluge. The crow, equally 
celebrated for conjugal devotion, flies over the river 
with his life-long mate, and frowns upon his seedy 
relative. “Caw, caw!” he cries, which freely trans- 
lated is, “For the hardness of your heart, you dis- 
reputable cowbird, your very music shall rattle in 
your throat, and you shall fatten upon dung. With 
cattle shall your days be spent, and you shall be a by- 
word upon the lips of men.” 

Corvus Americanus is the orator of the day. 
the only survivor of the Puritans. 


He is 
He keeps Sunday 
— in his way —and he has good precedent for going 
through the corn-field and plucking the ears. In New 
England, at least, it is a little safer for him to commit 
that act of self-preservation on that day, and the crow 
is sagacious enough to know it. Whether this immu- 
nity from shot will extend to another generation is 
doubtful. The crow may yet be driven by our lapse 
of morals and decline in Sabbath observance to seek 
a life by the ocean wave and to live wholly on her- 
ring. The future historian of the crow may be able 
to trace the effect of phosphorus upon the brain of the 
most sage of flying fowl, and to draw from it a logical 
bulwark for the continental Sabbath. 

Corvus has lapsed into silence. He realizes that he 
is making history, and his sombre presence in that 
great gaunt, naked oak, is more impressive than sound, 
[ have felt the serenity of stillness in the autumn 
woods; but as there is no solitude like that of a 
crowd, so there is no silence so void as that of loquac. 


ity. Underneath this stillness is a sea of sound 
Frogs are rolling in a deep bassoon; the woodpeckey’ 
drum calls up the laggards; the hylas swell] 4 
chorus, like a sudden incursion of the boy-choir; ang 
the grackles are tuning the fiddles in nature’s orches. 
tra. It may be the music of the future, “ al] sound 
and fury”; but it is the music of the past, also, im- 
bued with the sentiment of the springtimes sinee 
creation’s dawn. It is the awakening cry of the 
hibernating world, with a pathos of reminiscence anq 
jubilation of hope: — 


— 


le 


a 


Klee, klee, o-klee, o-ka-lee! 
Don’t you see 

Tubal Cain his patent stole from me, from me? 

Yet I’m but a prophecy, 
Oklee, o-ka-lee! 

Of a greater far than me — 
Bobolink! oklee! 

With his liquid ecstacy 

And his waves on waves of glee, 
Is as far ahead of me 
As is Bach of Tubal C. 


O-klee, o-ka-lee! 
Just the river sings through me; 
But the matchless Lincoln B. 
Gathers in his wondrous glee 
Voice of many waters free — 
Rippling brook and rolling sea. 
O-klee, o-ka-lee! 





VERTICAL WRITING.—(V.) 


BY R. K. ROW, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, e 





In this concluding article of the series, it is my 
purpose to try to make some helpful suggestions re- 


W 
garding the introduction of vertical writing. This ‘ 
an, best be done by answering certain questions we 
are constantly receiving from teachers throughout i 
the United States and Canada. 

1. Is it difficult to make the change from sloping to ‘. 
vertical writing, and what are the chief obstacles ? . 
The change involves several important factors, and } 
is usually attended with more or less questioning and ™ 
discouragement. Teachers who have been most thior- io 
oughly trained into the artificiality of the sloping Bs, 
system, and who are most in love with it, naturally p: 
find it hardest to reform, and return to natural, i 
common sense notions of what really constitutes 
writing, and how it should be done. This fact is well ly 
pe 
th 

W 

N 

. of 
gt 
fy 





illustrated by the frequency with which persons, 
accustomed almost exclusively to sloping writing, call 
vertical writing “back-hand.” Having looked upon 
the oblique so long, they cannot see straight. 
have become afflicted with “ chirographie strabismus.” 
rhe same principle applies to their ideas of grace and 
beauty in writing. 


They 


So long accustomed to hair lines, 
flowing curves, delicate shading, ete., they are at first 
unable to see beauty in handwriting with uniformly 
strong lines, simple letter forms, and no more shading 
than in artistic Roman type. With such persons tlie 
important thing is to throw overboard all preconceived 
notions of what is essential in handwriting. ! 
course, one cannot at once, if ever, forget what he /1as 
thoroughly learned ; that is not necessary, but, rather; 
to set it aside and acquire entirely new ideas of th 
good and beautiful in penmanship. 

The vast majority of pupils like the change. !t 
mary pupils seem to find it almost as easy and natural 
as talking. Only a few of the seniors, speciall) 
trained in the position and movement for the sloping 
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writing, find it difficult to make a permanent change. 
This condition is partly due to the fact that the nearly 
flat school desks favor the hand and paper position 
for sloping writing. 

2. Do you recommend headline copy books ? 

Yes. Where one teacher in a thousand can get ex- 
cellent results without the use of copy books, nine 
hundred will fail, and the other ninety-nine will not 
be able to do their best work. The argument that, 
even in the mechanical process of learning to write, 
the pupil needs the stimulus of thought expression 
has force, and this is now recognized in the best copy 
But it is equally true that the novice writer 


1) ks. 





cannot do his best work when his mind is wholly 
engrossed with the formulation and expression of 
thought. Hence, there must be special writing lessons 
during the first few school years, and these lessons 
will be most effectual when a good series of copy books 
are used. 

3. Do you favor space-ruling for the primary, or 
other classes ? 

No. If this were not so common, it would not be 
necessary to call attention to the absurdity of it. It 
would be as reasonable to try to teach a child to talk 
by prescribing the pitch and length of every tone he 
utters, It is impossible to preceive form, or acquire 
writing movement, while guiding the pen from line to 
line on the paper. Let any teacher try to write a 
page with such ruling and then judge whether he 
could ever learn to write .under such restrictions. 

It will be argued that very excellent results have 
been, and are now being, obtained by practice on 
This isa mistake. To many persons 
The 


work is only a kind of pen drawing, and does not in 


paper so ruled. 
the results seem excellent, but it is a deception. 


any sense represent writing power. 
These hedging limitations 
No two children will naturally make all their letters 


{ 


of the same size or relative proportions. 


repress individuality. 


The en- 
graved copy supplies a model to all, but in working 


from that model the learner must be left free to 





‘s himself, if he is to do his best work,’and in 
‘his best, learn to do better. 

'. What value have tracing copies ? 

N The 


elr introduction was probably the same as that 


le, unless it be a negative value. reason 


ace ruling; viz., to compel, so far as possible, 
ing child to make the letter forms precisely 
e copy. They sometimes accomplish this pur- 
ind the work is shown by teachers, and others, 


skill. 


only shows how children can be led to work at 


exhibit of marvelous As a matter of 
tupid and stupifying toil as guiding the point 


en up and down, in and out, along a maze of 


lines usually so faintly printed as to be trying to the 
eyes. While engaged in this senseless, wasteful, 
harmful practice it is almost impossible for a child to 
really see the forms of the letters, and the work in no 
way demands that he should observe them. Whereas, 
learning writing requires that one perceive clearly, 
not only the whole essential form of the letter to be 
made, but also its relation to other letters in the 
word. 

The practice of a writing movement is wholly out 
The first effort 
to really write such a copy runs the pen off the line, 
and mars the beauty (?) of the page. 
one way in which this task can be done, by patiently, 


of the question with tracing copies. 


Phere is only 
laboriously watching the point of the pen and steering 
it with the utmost care along the dizzy line. 

Let anyone who believes this device has any true 
value sit down and try a page of it for himself, or let 
him compare the work of a class of children who 
have had a year or two of this training with a similar 
class who have had an equal amount of practice in 
writing without tracing, and decide who are potentially 
the best writers. 

5. What are the advantages of large letter-forms 
in primary copies ? 

This is very important. It is wholly unnatural for 
little children to make small forms and undesirable 
that they should. 


and effectively the large nerve and muscle areas, and 


Young children use most readily 
soon tire and become irritable if forced to do fine 
work. Observe a child’s sewing and drawing as well 
as his unrestricted writing. Moreover, the correct 
form is much more easily and clearly perceived in 


large forms than in small ones, and the movement 





used is infinitely freer and more natural. From a 
hygienic point of view also, these large forms are a 
most desirable feature, for the eyes of the young 
child, like his nerves and muscles, are not fully devel- 
oped, and should not be subjected to the unnatural 
strain required for repeated perception of small forms 
in fine lines. Hence, that the child may acquire the 
two essentials, form aud movement, most readily, 
most perfectly, and under most favorable hygienic con 
ditions, these large forms are necessary. 

6. When should pen-writing begin ? 

The first year. The dark age of school slates is 
past, and there are two strong objections to the use 
of lead pencils. First, the more or less indistinct 
gray lines are very trying to the eyes of youngchildren. 
Second, the effort to make a strong, dark mark in- 
creases the friction between pencil and paper; and 
causes the child to grip the pencil tightly, one of the 
worst habits in penholding. 

7. What kind of pen is most suitable for vertical 
writing ? 

The pens heretofore commonly used in the schools 
will be found quite unsuitable. It that 


all the lines shall be strong, hence the pens must be 


is essential 


of at least medium breadth and firmness, and very 
The change in the hand position necessitates 
a peculiar cut at the point. We have found D. C, 
Heath & Co.’s Volpenna, Nos. Land 2, and Perry & 
Co.’s 88 M very suitable. 
expensive than some others, are so durable as to prove 
When bought in quantities the cost is 


smooth. 


Such pens, though more 


very cheap. 
less than two cents per pupil per year. 

8. Does vertical writing admit of as high a rate of 
speed as the sloping hand ? 


Yes. We think it is faster. We have several times 


offered, and are at any time ready, to submit our 
pupils to any reasonable test, in comparison with 
pupils writing any other system. Last autumn our 
supervisor gave a course of ten lessons to thirty-tive 
teachers in training. He took a five-minute specimen 
of their work in the sloping hand before beginning, 
and another five-minute specimen, using the same 
matter, at the close, and though no effort was made 
to develop speed, the result showed an average gain 
of thirty-five per cent. Three wrote less than in the 
old style, but some gained more than one hundred per 
cent. There should be no effort to develop speed 
during the first four or five years of school writing, 
The first and second and third aim should be legibil- 
ity ; after that an easy natural movement, and then 
speed. 

9. How can special writing lessons be connected 
with other objects of study ¢ 

By selecting copy books in the preparation of which 


, 
this idea has been carefully worked out. The writing 
of every copy should tend to fix firmly in the mind 
some important fact or principle previously developed 
in class, or awaken interest and promote inquiry 
along some interesting and instructive line. 

10. What other points do you consider important : 

Primary copy books should be illustrated by simple, 


> 


but artistic, outline drawings. The letter-forms should 
be simple, print-like, and more or less disconnected. 
It is quite unnatural for a child to write a continuous 
hand, and the effort to compel him to do so is sure to 
sacrifice the first essential, legibility. 

Position and penholding were illustrated in VPart 
II., but the plates are reproduced here. Cuts 6 and7 
show the proper position at a desk of suitable slope ; 
4 the approved posture at a nearly flat desk, and 5 
illustrates a much less favorable one, which some pu- 
pils are inclined to take. Beginners will usually hold 
the pen properly, and no one should be subjected to 
hard and fast rules. 





AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO. 

Commander Eva Booth has been spending several 
days in Chicago in the final endeavor to mend, if pos- 
sible, the rent in the Salvation Army. It was a mis- 
sion requiring extraordinary tact and various kinds 
of power. She is a singularly interesting person. 
There could be no truer devotee to a sacred and sub- 
lime undertaking and “world-wide movement ” than 
she. Slender in figure, fair of complexion, her clear- 
cut features half hidden under the wide “ poke” of 
her regulation bonnet; her large, penetrating, soulful 
eyes cannot be hidden, and when she speaks, they 
gleam with the search-light radiance of the spirit, the 
genius, the convictions, and the “blood and fire” 
earnestness that have made the “Army” to be so 
phenomenal a power. I do not know anything about 
her schooling, but as to the education, the discipline, 
the training, the experienced use, which give the full 
self-mastery, and which go to make one masterful in 
power over others, however she got it, it is plain 
enough that she has it. 

It was, perhaps, a good piece of strategy for her 
father, “The General,’”’ to send her over here, as tem- 
porary commander, with her burning devotion to the 
organization, and her intense filial and sisterly affec- 
tion, in hopes that she might win back her brother 
Ballington, or, at least, hold back the officers formerly 
associated with him from going with him in the new 
movement; but it has been an almost cruel task im- 
posed upon her. Listening to her the other day, as 
she held her audience spell-bound for over an hour, 
it was easy to believe what she had said of her feeling, 
in view of the break in the army and in the family, 
that she had “ wet her pillow on both sides of the 
night.” 

But who will let loose a Salvation Army movement 
against the cigarette fiend among the boys in the 
public schools? The legislatures of several of the 
Western states have recently passed stringent laws 
against the sale of cigarettes to boys. Che man 
who led the way in this wholesome movement in the 
Senator Elroy M, Avery; let hi 

The Chicago Tribune, publishe 


Ohio legislature is 


name be writ large, 
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opinions from the principals of fifty schools in the 
city. Itis not a hopeful chapter in current history 
which those statements and opinions make. The 
teachers, however, appear to be much alive to their 
But what guilty wretches must 





duty in the matter. 
be the makers and dealers in these drugged imple- 
ments of youthful demoratization. Not much use in 
debating the question of a “personal devil,” when 
there are so many of them. 

The author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” and of 
“Tom Brown at Oxford” has passed away, but not 
without having made innumerable English-speaking 
hovs everywhere nobler and manlier fellows for the 
But the world 
will his name be longer or more gratefully remem- 
The magnificent 


reading of those books. nowhere in 
bered than in the city of Chicago. 
free public library of this city, which is likely to con- 
tinue as long as the city does, owes its inception to 
Thomas Hughes. 

And it was in this way: When the great fire of 
October 9, 1871, had on that fateful day swept out of 
existence the main central portion of Chicago —an 
event which suddenly awakened a world-wide out- 
burst of sympathy such as has perhaps never been 
equalled —it was this sagacious and superb English- 
man, at the 
society in London, who was seized with the impulse 


time president of the Anglo-American 


to start a movement to provide the stricken city 
He knew —as he said 
that 


the people of America would promptly respond to 


with books as well as bread. 


at a banquet tendered him in Chicago in 1880 


the material necessities of the case, but there would 
be the “hunger for books” that would not so readily 
be met. Perhaps, fortunately, he was under the mis- 
taken impression that the city had previously had a 
public library. Mr. Hughes sent out an appeal to 
every English author to contribute a set of his works, 
and to the great universities to give copies of the 
by the universities’ Each 
volume, with the autograph of the author or donor, 
bore this inscription: “Presented to the city of 
Chicago toward the formation of a free public library 
after the great fire of 1871,as a mark of English sym- 
pathy.” In this noble and singularly fruitful gift, 
there were nearly 7,000 volumes, valued at over $15,- 
000. The real value of the deed it would not be pos- 
sible to reckon in dollars. 

If before the tire Chicago had no public library of 
any kind, little time after it was lost before prepara 
tions were made for it. An enabling act was promptly 
secuved from the state legislation, under which the 
city council created a library board. The late Dr. 
Poole was made librarian. The first book placed 
upon the shelves was the gift from John Bright of 
his “ Addresses on Questions of Public Interest.” The 
library now has about 220,000 volumes, with thirty- 
two delivery stations, and six branch reading-rooms. 
The new library building, to be completed in October 
next, will cost, with furnishing and equipment, $2,000,- 
000, The total circulation of books last year was 
1,629,000, 

Iam loath to tell of it, but the Chicago board of 
education is in a muddlesome predicament; the tra- 
ditional * old woman who lived in a shoe” was not 
more at her wits’ end. There are more schools, more 
teachers, and more things to be taught than this 
board of wise men knows what to do with. Given a 
round $7,000,000 for the coming year, and all would 
be happily provided for; compelled to deduct $400,- 


books issued presses. 


OOO from the basis, then where can the knife cut 
without cutting to the quick? It’s an obstinate 
question. Ss. G. 








THE PARENT’S STATEMENT. 


Superintendent Vernon L. Dorey of East Orange, 


N. J., has taken an interesting step toward inducing 


parents to study their own children. He issues a 
blank, which is sent to the parents of each child who 
Of course, there is 


enters a school, no necessity of 


their filling it, and they are not even requested to 
make the statement, but are told plainly that they are 
at liberty to use or destroy it. The blank. in which 
there is abundant room for the parents or fuardian to 


make a statement after each question, is as follows: — 


Ist. —In sudjects of study we notice a decided liking for the 
following : 

2nd.—Of hahits to bt corrected we mention these, namely : 

Sra. \s to ind try. 


j y 
» pee lar disposition, please 


consider the following tendencies 





4th. As to bodily weakness or physical appetite, we are led scales. 


to say :— 
Name of pupil......-.2-- eee ceeecereee ces ceced 
ee ae ee ere eee ey ay ee a en 
School last attended...... 2.2 ccccccsccccccscsseseccsesess 
When vaccinated 
Name of father or guardian,.--++--+--e+ cert erer rere eeeees 
i ee rere re ee re a ee ee oe Sy 


ee eee ww eeee 
eceeeesere 
eee eer rere eeeeee 


TRY 17. 
“Tf my nerves were deadened by alcohol, I might—.” 
Ask each pupil to write this sentence five times in 
his note-book, finishing each sentence with something 
which might happen to one whose nerves were not 
under his control. The results will doubtless be 
varied, but the exercise will set the class to thinking. 
— School Physiology Journal. 


OBSERVATION BLANKS FOR BIRDS. 


ee aL te .| EETREEORCO ETO RT TATU P ES eee eee a ee 
Locality occ cece cee cece rece nccccc cscs cscs cece ccen cscs sees 
Size of Bird 
Dominant color 
Color of head 


CROs ecnte es Sides 


| eee eee e eee eee ET Te Cee te ee 
WINZS oo ccce cece cccecccccccses cess ccescesscees cece 
tail 
WE 10 OOO ORE vies 5-60 Whoa 8546 0:4.0500 4KSS SARS FERRERS 
What nesting material? 
oi Be ser eee Cree errs rer. errr. eee ers eee 


SNRs 5 55:25'4d ok ened wow db hd oe dee Ree aihas ens eae ees 


“e 


Coe em meee ee ee eee eee ee reser eseeeeseses 


— Cook County Envelope. 


INDUCTIVE ENTOMOLOG Y.—(1L) 
BY S. | 


G. HARRIS, 


THE AMERICAN SILKWORM. 


Marrnian.— Moth, cocoor, eggs, larva, microscope or lens, 
scissors for teachers; and for pupils, each, note-book, pencil, 
and drawing-paper. 

Caution. — Bring into sight only one specimen at a time. 
Tell what the pupils cannot discover for themselves; no more. 
Require observations to be neatly written; and encourage free- 
hand drawing, both in connectign with the lesson and for busy 
work. . 

MOTH. 


How many of you have seen anything like this ? 
Is it not beautiful ? 


on seeing one like it for the first time. 


[shall never forget my delight 
A friend 
brought it to me in a silk bag, which I did not open, 
but laid it on the shelf, where it remained several 
weeks. One day in June, when I came home from 
school, at noon, there appeared clinging to it a speci- 
men as beautiful as this ? 

What shall we call it? Most people call it a but- 
terfly, but those who know it best call it a moth. Let 
us examine it closely and see why some eall it one 
thing and some another. James and Reuben may look 
at it first and tell us all they can about its wings. 


Let all correct observations be noted by the pupils. 





Fic. 1. The Moth. 


If one says the wings are double, lead him or others 
to correct the observation. Looking at scales hrough 
a lens, he will doubtless call them hairs. Now is the 
teacher’s opportunity to impress the lesson that great 
care is necessary to accurate observation. Where the 
Wings appear as two, and double, there are four; and 
while they are in reality covered with hairs, yet these 
hairs are so different from ordinary ones that we call 
them scales. a 
Afterward clip a portion 
of wing ( quarter of an inch Square ), and, having re- 
moved most of the scales from it by rubbing lightly 
between thumb and finger, place on a damp slide. 


ss. . 
Call attention to arrangement and attachment of 


If you have a microscope, place on 
slide a few of the scales. 


Measure expanse of wings from tip to {j, 
fore wings. Let other pupils make observati,,,, 
other parts, as tongue, eyes, legs, and feelers, 4) 4). 
tenne. With intermediate grades, head, thorax. 4) 
abdomen might be noted. 
an interesting lesson on color, and, by taking yay 
the time on that subject, we should have ample ata. 
rial for two lessons on this species. At any rate, yy, 
should note the colors sufficiently to recog) 
moth afterward. 

Perhaps you would like to see the silk-ba: 
It is called Look fo 


This species would 


about. & Cocoon. 


told you 





A Cocoon. 


FiG. 2. 
others on the trees in your garden or along the walk, 
You niust 
look sharply, for they are usually just the color o! 
Now, the 


wonder is how could such a large mot! eve 


and bring in any you find for examination. 
the tree or fence where they are. 
get out of this cocoon and we not be able t 


Let 


cocoon more Closely, and perhaps we 


see wheuce he came. us examine tl 


find not only how he came out, but how 





went in. I will cut open the outside. No, 

that is not hair; it is silk between the oute 

Fig, 3 « ; Yr arte The P tee littl ode 

A. becine and inner parts. W hat a nice litt ham 
of Co- mock in which to swing all winter! Wit! 


coons., 
] 


the lens, Mary may compare the end of thi 

cocoon with this floss-silk. Yes, they are alike, bot! 
We will now cut open the inner cocoon. Whit 
Looks lik 
It was given the name pu. 
Yes, there 
Doe 
look as though it could have spun the silk aroun 
itself ? 

Do not be ina hurry to show the larva unt 


silk. 
a queer looking object that is within! 
Indian papoose. 

Do you see anything like the moth ? 
are the body and the wings folded in front. 


pupils have given a little thought to this questio! 
LARVA, 
Now show the larva, or picture of one, and t 
them how, from a tiny egg laid on a leaf, last dine, 


li44 
litt le 


by a moth shown them to-day, it hatched out 





Larva. 


black caterpillar with six rows of black spines on 
After feeding for two months on the leaves of tli 


currant, plum, apple, or cherry, on which it was | 


ry? 


it attained the size you see, about three inclies lo! 








Fic. 5, Full-sized worm ready to spin. 
and one half inch thick. It was then a beautiful light 
green, and the black spines had changed to oti! 
colors. Those on the top of the second and 
rings were coral red, while those behind them wer 
yellow. On each side of the body there wer 
rows of light blue warts, and below them a short 10" 


on the first five segments. 

If you keep your eyes open, you may find 
caterpillar about the first of September; and i! 
put him in a glass-covered box, you can hav 
pleasure of seeing what he will do. 

How many agree with George that he will mal 
cocoon? That is correct. If you wish to se: 
he does it (and it is one of the strangest thing: 
such a large caterpillar can get inside such a 
place ), just be sure and bring it here, where w' 
all see it soon after school opens next Septe! 
And now before the leaves come out I hope you 
each be able to find a cocoon. No matter if it 
like this, there are many others that are just 
interesting. 











April 16, 1896, 

















COMPOSITION WORK FOR THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


BY L. H. JONES, CLEVELAND. 











The composition work includes the composition 
exercises and the inventive composition. The com- 
position exercises, which are based upon the informa- 
tion studies, should be of almost daily occurrence, 
supplementing the oral work in those studies. One 
language period per week should be devoted exclu- 
sively to written work i These weekly 
exercises to consist of heeis reproductions of the in- 
struction work; reproductions, more or less close, of 
stories and poems, ete., read or told in illustration of 
the various lessons, or in connection with the litera- 
ture; short nar aioe and descriptions, records of 
observations, etc. They should constitute practice 
exercises in composing, and train for the inventive 
composition. 


1 Composing. 


The inventive composition should be given when- 
ever any one of the subjects under consideration 
affords special opportunity. Some subject or phase 
of a subject being rounded up in the mind of the 
pupil, the facts having been so presented and so uni- 
fied that he possesses certain definite knowledge of 
the subject or phase, which by mental assimilation 
has become his view of it, and which he is able to 
give out in the logical, comp eted form of expression 
termed “a composition.” 

Sufficient time may be given to the writing of this 
composition by combining the weekly composition 
period with that of some one of the other branches, 
each in turn being thus displaced by the composition, 
These compositions should come as often as once in 
two or three weeks, amounting to from fifteen to 
eighteen during the year. Both the composition ex- 
ercises and the composition will constitute practice 
and training in the two most important forms of 
English composition,— narration and description. 
Practice in descriptive composition should follow the 
three lines, description by parts, description by attri- 
butes, and description by both parts and attributes. 
Narrations should begin with the most elementary 
relation of incidents or facts, and rise by ees to 
“story-telling.” Greatest care will have to be exer- 
cised by the teacher to keep these pure in style at 
first, for descriptions will almost inevitably intrude 
into narrations and vice versa, and if unskilfully com- 
bined, confusion of style and obscurity of statement 
will result. Therefore, it is desirable that both 
teacher and pupils enter into a special study of 
these two forms, to the end that the pupils may 
readily distinguish between them and acquire the 
skill to write in either form as directed. When this 
skill has been attained, the pupils may be given 
practice in using the combined forms, but should be 
able to analyze their own compositions, to distinguish 
ach form wherever used, and be able to perceive 
the reason for its use.— Adapted from Address. 








A BOTANY LESSON ON TITE COMMON 
BLUE VIOLET. 

If we pull up the common blue violet, we find that 
it has, like many of our spring flowers have, an under- 
ground stem. This stem is a thick root-stock, with 
fleshy teeth. The teeth are the traces of leaves. We 
know this from seeing how the new shoots spring 
from their axils. 

The leaves have very large stipules. We have had 
no plant, as yet, with such striking stipules as this. 

The calyx has separate sepals with lobes produced 
backward, which are called auricles. 

The corolla has a spur on the lower petal. We 
know from our study of the tropzeolum what its use 
may be. If we cut off the end of the spur and pinch 
it, we shall see the nectar oozing out. There is not 
much nectar in the spring violets; we can find a great 
deal more in the cultivated pansy. Whatever mark- 
ings the flower has lead to the spur, and are followed 
by the insects. These nectar guides are much more 
conspicuous in the pansy than in most of the common 


violets. 

['wo lower stamens have appendages, which project 
into the spur, while the three upper stamens are 
without them. 
the nectar, which runs down into the little pocket 
ready to receive it. ‘The hungry insects find the 
But we know that they 


These spurs of the stamens secrete 


nectar ready for them there. 
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have to pay for their meal by carrying pollen to an- 
other stigma. How is this accomplished ? 

Looking carefully at a flower, we see the anthers 
are joined to the inner face of the filament, anc that 
each filament is extended beyond its anther. We de- 
scribe them by saying that the anthers are adnate 
and introrse. The filaments are in a ring pressed 
closely together around the style (connivent), and the 
lateral petals have a thick fringe of hairs, so that 
there is no entrance to the nectar anywhere, except 
through a little furrow in the lower petal, which leads 
directly into the spur. If we watch a bee at a violet, 
we see that he alights on this lower petal, and thrusts 
his proboscis down this furrow. Imitate this aetion 
with a hairpin, or any sharp instrument. The anthers 
are thrust apart, and some of the pollen is left on the 
pin. When the bee comes out, he does not leave any 
of this pollen on the stigma, because there is a lip 
beneath the round stigmatic cavity which prevents 
him from touching the stigma in going out. When, 
however, he flies into another flower, he hits the 
stigma in going in. 

We can see this better in the cultivated pansy, 
where the parts are larger, and there is a more dis- 
tinct lip to the stigma. The stigma is a hole filled 
with a sticky Huid, and just beneath it is a shelf, o1 
lip. The style has a twist at the base, and is flexible, 
like a hinge, and the stigma is lateral, just beneath 
the lip of the style. When the bee goes into a flower, 
his head touches the sticky stigma; but when he 
comes out, his head hits the shelf and turns the stigma 
upward, so that he does not touch it. We can easily 
experiment with any sharp instrument, and see how 
prettily the lip acts in turning tle stigma out of the 
way when the tool is drawn out. 

Alfred Bennett, in an article in Nafure, thinks that 
the wild pansy, or heart’s-ease, is fertilized by tiny 
thrips, rather than by bees. Observations of the 
insect visitors of the cultivated pansy, or any of the 
wild violets, will be interesting. 

It seems rather strange that, after all this delicate 
mechanism to secure cross-fertilization, the blue violet 
should not produce most of its seeds in its conspicu 
ous flowers. If we pull upa whole plant and examine 
its base, we shall find flowers which look like small 
green buds. <A vertical section of one of these buds, 
placed under the lens, will disclose an ovary full of 
ovules, surmounted by a hooked style, and surround- 
ing it, two stamens with possibly rudiments of others, 
and perhaps a petal or two. This is a closed flower, 
which never opens, but ripens its seeds in the dark. 
The pollen grains send out tubes to the ovary without 
leaving the anther. In the blue violet, these closed 
flowers produce most of the good seeds of the plant. 
They are called cleistogamic, or cleistogamous, flowers 
They occur also in some species of oxalis, in the touch- 
me-not, and one of our polyg ralas. Many of them are 
subterranean, and ripen their seeds beneath the ground. 
A list will be found of the species containing cleisto- 
gamic flowers in Darwin’s “ Forms of Flowers.” 

The violet has three carpels, and there are three 
parietal placentse in the one-celled ovary. The pla- 
cente are peculiar in covering the whole surface of 
the carpel, instead of the margins only. Many species 
of violets throw their seeds by a contraction of the 
edges of the carpels when the pods split open. ‘The 
blue violet is said to do this. 

The violet belongs among the first families on 
our schedule, as it is a dicotyledon and polypetalous, 
with hypogynous corolla, the adnate, introrse, con- 
nivent stamens, and the one-celled pod, with three 
placentz on the walls.— well’s “Outlines of Lessons 
in Botany,” by Ginn & 





BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The following books are supposed to be in every grammar 
school in Boston : 

Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 

Zigzag Journeys in the Orient 

Scudder’s Boston Town. 

Drake’s The Making of New England. 

Towle’s Pizarro. 

Towle’s Vasco da Gama 

Towle’s Magellan 

Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention 

Fairy Land of Science 

Hawthorne’s True Stories. 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ Book of Explorers 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. 

What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Voyage Around the World in 
the Ship Beagle. 


Muloch’s A Noble Life. 

M. E. Dodge’s Hans Brinker. 
Lambert’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Smiles’ Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist. 
Eyes Right. 

Alcott’s Little Men. 

Alcott’s Litthke Women. 

Taylor’s Boys of Other Countries. 
Ilow Marjory Helped. 

Little People in Asia. 

Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. 
Abbott’s Mary Queen of Scots. 
Abbott’s Charles I. 

Gilman’s Magna Charta Stories. 
Overhead. 

Yonge’s Lances of Linwood. 

Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago Till Now. 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
Hayes’ Cast Away in the Cold. 

Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers. 
Lessons on Practical Subjects. 
Stories of Mother Nature. 

Play Days. 

Jackanapes. 

Children’s Stories Of American Progress 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Pilgrims and Puritans. 

Ballou’s Footprints of Travel. 

The Crofton Boys. 

Black Beauty. 

The King of the Golden River. 
Water Babies. 

Ifans Andersen’s Fairy ‘Tales. 

The Lady of the Lake. 

Tanglewood ‘Tales. 


Wonder Book. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
BY KE. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


| {| When. 

| Where. 

Birth | Youngest of large family. 

llow named. 

{ Immigrants. 

| Father, a sailor. 
Parents | Later, a merchant. 

Mother, English. 

| Strict and severe. 

( Indifferent about it. 
Private schools. 
Observant. 

| Did not attend college. 

| Studied law. 

| Not successful. 

| Cle “i 7 law oflice. 

a Bunyan 

! 

| 


Early Life 
Education 


Read t Spe nser. 
Chaucer 
Delicate in health. 
Full of boyish spirits. 
Fond of the theatre. 
Wrote some. 


) 
| 
| 
| 


Ifudson valley. 
| Traveled through N. Y. 4 Mohawk valley. 
| Manhattan island. 
( Engaged in the hardware business. 
| Government positions A ent 
\ England. 
Occupations + Travels in Europe. 
Travels in West. 
Some editorial work. 
| Literary work. 
{ Sketch-book. 
| Sketehes < Bracebridge Hall. 





Salmagundi. 
Life of Washington. 
a ae | Biography 4 Life of Goldsmith. , 
Works Life of Columbus. 
rn (A Tour of the Prairies 
lravel \ Tales of a Traveler. 
: { Conquest 3 Grenada. 
History \ History of New Yor k. 
{ Easy and charming. 
Flowing and graceful. 
Clear. 
Style | Playful humor, droll. 


Pathetic at times. 
| Never sarcastic or bitter 
| Accurate and graphic. 
( Jonathan Oldstyle. 
Pseudonyms { Geoffrey Crayon. 
| Diedrich Knickerbocke1 
{ Tarrytown. 
{ Sunnyside (** The Roost de 
{ Gray eyes. 
| High, broad forehead. 
| Medium height. 
} Stout. 
Genial and cheerful. 
| Not arrogant or assuming. 
{ A bachelor. 
| Friends: Scott, Moore, Longfellow. 
{ Time. 
( Place. 
{ Sympathetic. 
Lovable nature. 
Warm-hearted and swect-tempered 
| Bright in conversation. 
| Witty. 
| Refined and polishe d. 
1 Social and genial. 
| Generous and cordial. 
| Affectionate and good-humored. 
| Honest. 
| Noted for his purity of life 


| Loved by all. 


llome 


i rsonal 
Appearance 


Facts { 
Death 


Characte) 


Education. 
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Iv 1s high art to know how to teach botany so that 
the children will genuinely love flowers through the 
study. 

The spring and early summer are days in which one 
needs the air of meditation rather than the hustle of 
fact gathering, 

INQUIRIES regarding arrangements at the Buffalo 
meeting of the N. EK. A, 
Albert E. Swift, Buffalo. 


should be addressed to 


Tuk famous Ainsworth temperance instruction bill 
of New York will remain in foree, all attempts to re- 
peal or modify it having failed. 

FirreeN million dollars is what Stanford University 
will receive in consequence of the recent decision of 
the United States supreme court. 

Tuest are the days for observing insects. It is 
restful, helpful. 


out of school about the things of which they study 


Children do not think enough when 


in school. 


Tue National Association will have addresses on 
the general programme by Brander Matthews, David 
Starr Jordan, President Coulter, Dr. William 'T. Har- 
ris, Booker T. Washington, Bishop Vincent, A. S, 
Draper, G. Stanley Hall, and others. 

Mr. Winsutr, editor of the Journan, will do his 
next “ Skirmishing in the West ” in St. Louis. havin ; 


been chosen a delegate to the St. Louis convention | 


ry 
the eighth congressional district. which ine ludes three 
wards of Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville. 

Birps are to be studied through all th prine 
months. There is ho outdoor life t] “if lonitie more 
than the watching of the birds, li tenine to the r 
earliest INUSIE, Ihis CANnnHOG becorne perfunctory 
cannot be enjoyed without learnine to love he 

Jo LOT nature 

Arr edueation has rece a ; 

ames pret Prom 
the sixth annual meetLiy of the Stat het Tesshes 
‘ ‘ are a it’ 
Assovciatio thy ’ | 1} : 
\ 5 l li il I rT | (4 YET ma he rent 


exhibit at the Brooklyn Institute. None of us begin 
to realize what these gatherings and exhibits mean to 
the cause of education. There is a tonic in them that 


builds up the entire system. 

Tur teachers of England and Wales on April 6 
cabled the School Journal fraternal greeting to the 
teachers of the United States and expression of a 
desire for mutual efforts towards permanent method 
of arbitration. It is needless to say that the teachers 
of this country most heartily reciprocate this fra- 
ternal greeting and peace sentiment. 


“THE BAD EYE FACTORY.” 





“The Bad Eye Factory” is the significant title of a 
vigorous article, from the pen of Professor Scripture 
of Yale, in the Outlook for February 29. In this he 
attacks the pricking, giving the intricate pattern of a 
dog’s head, which he says the child is expected to 
prick. He adds that the pattern is no exaggeration, 
and that he has several that are worse in his posses- 
sion. He next attacks the sewing with worsteds, 
then the cork or pea work, the making of chains with 
straws and paper circles, and finally the stringing of 
the wooden beads, which he characterizes as “ fairly 
bad.” Indeed, it was while watching his little girl 
in her efforts to string these beads that the idea came 
to the professor that the kindergarten might not be 
absolutely perfect. Passing from the kindergarten 
to the schools, Professor Scripture shows in fiac- 
tional dimensions what the size of the type and 
spaces ought to be in school books, and how remiss 
publishers are in these matters. 

When he comes to sum up his case against the 
existing order of things, Professor Scripture insists 
that the occupations which he has named as injurious 
should be stricken out of the kindergarten training 
course, because these exercises are among the very 
worst for producing shortsightedness, and they will 
never be missed, because the kindergarten is rich in 
newer and better occupations. Beyond this, he would 
require that regular school work with books should 
not begin until the completion of the seventh year, 
and instruction in writing be postponed till the tenth 
year. He would substitute chart and blackboard 
tezching as far as possible for book and desk work 
in the lower grades, prohibit slate work, the use of 
books having italics and script letters in the younger 
classes, and all books printed in type that is below 
the standard which prescribes that the small letters 
shall not be less than one-sixteenth of an inch high. 

This attitude of Professor Scripture is almost spec- 
tacular in its extravagance, There is no question but 
that thoughtless teachers do an injustice to children, 
but it is unscientific for an expert to claim so much 
It isa 
great surprise for Professor Scripture to make such 


for an investigation upon such slight basis. 


serious charges with no adequate data therefor. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 


More and more is the strength and service of the 
Pennsylvania institute apparent. Beside it all other 
institutes are secondary in foree and value. Of 
course, the friends of the system of each state speak 
in praise of their own, and each has specific and often 
superior merit, but, all in all, there is nothing like the 
Pennsylvania idea as it is worked out in practice. It 
Is now eight years since the editor of the JourNnaL 
began to “live in Pennsylvania ” during the institute 
weeks, In that time he has been in all the larger 
counties, In most of them for from two to five years, 
oO that he has seen their working and their growth. 
For the first year or two it seemed to be the success 
of individuals. Mr. Higbee was at the head of state 
affairs, and each county visited seemed to have an 
Institute genius of its own, to whom the local success 
Since then, Mr. Waller and Mr. Schaeffer 


have had their terms at the state house. and the 


was due, 


county superintendents have been largely changed, 
and in no case has the institute retrograded, but as 
teadily as M Ly rolls into June the institute of ISS7 
has become that of 1895. 


One who has not seen this educational life 


Can 





form no idea of its significance, one who has seen it 
in a single yedr, or in a few counties, can get no ade 
quate view of its spirit and force. For an entir 
week the county town is invaded by all the teacher 
of the county. Mostly from rural districts they come 
to the metropolis of the region, board at a hotel, walk 
through the streets, markets, dry goods and book 
stores, form a host of delightful acquaintances, and 
talk of new things. For five successive days they 
attend every session ot the institute and listen to fow 
or five specialists in education each day, men and 
women whom the county superintendent and his ad 
visers think most serviceable to the teachers. Into 
this day instruction and inspiration the superintend 
ent puts from $300 to $500, sparing no pains to get 
what he thinks the best for them. Certain principles 
guide him in his choice. No eroaker, no kicker, no 
mossback, no crank need apply. ‘These sixty and 
more superintendents are in very close touch with 
each other, and a great success or a failure is soon 
known from one end of the state to the other. They 
form a secret society, as it were, for mutual protection 
and information. They seek specialists who are not 
egotists. They seek inspiration, instruction, and 
power to hold an immense crowd. The size of the 
audience is limited only by the capacity of the hall. 
It isa rare day in which from 100 to 500 people are 
not turned away from the doors because the standing 
room is exhausted. Three hundred people have been 
massed upon the platform about a speaker. Fre 
quently tickets of admission are required at every 
session, and crowds of men and women of high social! 
standing may be seen in some counties standing 
about the doors seeking a “spare ticket 
as at a football field that has been “all sold.” 


” as ardently 
The evening is the climax. These teachers have 
the privilege of hearing a better course of lectures 
and entertainments than any other places in America, 
outside a few large cities. The greatest lecturers and 
the finest concerts find here a better market than 
New York, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, and Boston have had no higher lecture 


elsewhere in the whole land. 


talent than have many towns of Pennsylvania, and, 
except the great opera talent, they have had no bette: 
music. Every seat is sold and every teacher attends, 
having her tickets at about two-thirds the price paid 
by others. Not one teacher in ten in New York, 
Boston, or any other metropolitan city, hears as high 
an order of talent in such variety as the teachers of 
the most out-of-the way district in most of the coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and they have just as good 
seats as the judge, the doctor, and the banker, all of 
whom attend, 

Another phase of this subject is the dignity which 
the profession assumes when the élite of the com- 
munity, the scholarship, and the lover of artistic 
music make all plans to be at home “when the teach- 
with the one great course of lectures and 


—4 


ers come ” 
entertainments of the year. The bearing of all this 
is more far-reaching than can be expressed, than can 
be understood, in states where an institute is a school 
of teachers. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tur tenacity of the spoils idea is illustrated in the 
action of congress upon the post-office appropriation 
bill, During the past year, the post-oftice department 
has effected a number of consolidations of fourth 
class post-oflices with larger offices in metropolitan 
districts. The chief objects in view have been im- 
Incidentally, the 
changes have had the effect of extending the scope 


of the civil service reform rules, because the clerks 


proved efficiency and economy. 


in the consolidated post-oflices come under those 
rules, while the fourth-elass postmasters do not. 
The department wanted the items in the appro 
priation bill so separated that further consolida- 
tions could be made, and the money set aside for 
postmasters’ salaries be used for clerk hire. Thi 
the house cominittee declined to lo. In the senate, 
not only was the effort which Senator Lodge and 


others made to adapt the appropriations to con oll 
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dations ineffectual, 


but the senate adopted two 
hostile amendments. 


One of these forbids the con- 
solidation of post-offices located at county seats; the 
other requires the reéstablishment of separate offices 
herever consolidations have gone outside the limits 
the city or town in which the principal office is 
vated. ‘This would mean the giving up of all the 
vantages already gained, 





It was not denied in the 
ite debate that the experiment of consolidation 
d given the communities concerned better service 
less cost to the government. The ground of attack 
was that the absorption of fourth-class post-offices in- 
rfered with congressional prerogatives of patronage, 
* * * 

CHEERING predictions are made at Washington by 
ion ordinarily well-informed, Mr. Dingley among the 
vest, that congress will adjourn early, perhaps as 
on as the middle of May. There is no question 
latin the house the business of the 
All but two or three of the appropriation 
ls have been acted on and sent to the senate. This 

a kind of work which does not fill so large a place in 
tle newspaper reports or in the public mind as declama- 
tions about Cuba or the Monroe doctrine, but it counts 
for more in doing what congress is really assembled 
for. There are some questions of a good deal of im- 


session is far 
vanced, 


portance pending, such as the restriction of immigra- 
tion, the bankruptey bills, the Nicaragua canal ques- 
tion, and the relations of the government to the Pacific 
railroads. There are none of these, however, which 
would hold congress in session after the appropriation 
The very fact that tariff or cur- 
ency legislation has been demonstrated to be impos- 


‘ills were finished, 


ible, because of the wide divergence of view between 
the senate and house, will contribute to shorten the 
session, because those questions are virtually with- 
from An early adjournment, 
moreover, 1s favored by the general disposition of 
to 


drawn discussion, 


official 
ities in order to attend the national conventions or 


onvressmen free themselves from their 


to look after their own reélection, 
the suggested by Mr. 
Dingley, it will be the first time for fifty years that 


| 
+} 


le so-called long session has reached so early a ter- 


If congress should 


uijjourn as early as late 


mination, 
k * * 


A coop deal of solicitude is felt for the safety of 
Rev. George P, Knapp, a missionary of the 
American board at Bitlis, in Asia Minor, who was 


the 


The local authori- 
ties proposed to try him off-hand, but Minister Terrell 

sisted that, if he was to be tried, it must be at Con- 
tantinople, under proper safeguards. 


weused of sedition some time ago. 


Last week, 
Mr. Knapp was expelled from Bitlis, and was after- 
rd detained at Diarbekir, according to some ac- 
counts in the common jail, and according to others 
ler less rigorous conditions. Minister Terrell is 
iow in this country, but, in his absence, the secretary 
the American legation at Constantinople has made 
ong representations to the Turkish government, in 
There 


juieting reports that it is the intention of the 


ich the British legation has joined. are 
Turkish government to expel all missionaries from 
Asia 
Purl 


in the ending of a very important educational and 


and from 


[If this policy were carried out, it would 


Minor, perhaps, also, European 


ey. 


ious work, and the practical confiscation of a mil- 
and a half of dollars invested in buildings for 


} 


ols, colleges, and mission stations. There is rea- 
to believe that our government is fully alive to 
ituation, and will pursue a resolute policy with 
ence to it; but the suspicion that Russia is the 
ipter of Turkey in this matter increases the 


ty of the problem. 
os * * 


biLL favoring the adoption of the met ric system 
rhts and measures has been under discussion in 
use, by which body, after a day or two of dis- 
mn, it was recommitted to the committee which 


seers 


lready reported favorably upon it, lt 
ly that the bill will be pas 
opose any abrupt change, but provides that the 
hall be adopted by the departinents in 1898, 
the people at large at the beginning of the 


The bill wa 


sed, although it does 






i eth century, in LOO], rec nforced 








by a presentation by the committee of some of the 
curious inequalities now existing in weights and 
measures*under the laws of the several states. It is 
absurd that a bushel should mean one thing in Ohio, 
another in Washington, and still another in Maine; 
and that a barrel in one state should contain ten or 
twelve gallons more than in another state. These 
are only specimens of the variations cited by the com- 
mittee. Clearly the adoption of the metric system 
would be a great advantage in providing uniform 
standards for commercial transactions, as well as in 
facilitating notation. But to the conservative spirits 
in congress, the fact that we have long used the pres- 
ent inconvenient and contradictory system, or no- 
system, is reason enough why we should go on using 
it to the end of the chapter. 
* * 

ArTeR an interval of nearly five weeks, the house 
again recorded itself in favor of according belligerent 
March 2, the vote 
upon its own resolutions to that end was 262 to 17. 
April 6, the vote on the senate resolutions, which the 
had accepted as 
tute for those passed by the house, was 245 to 27. 


rights to the Cuban insurgents. 


conference committee a substi- 
A 
comparison of these figures shows that the discussion 
which had taken place in the mean time, in the senate 
and in the press, did not change the opinions of an 
Yet it would be 
hasty to conclude that the long debate was without 
any result. It certainly was illuminating, both to 


congress and the country, and it saved congress from 


appreciable number of members. 


the reproach of hurrying through without considera- 
tion a resolution which was fraught with large possi- 
bilities of international disturbance. The action of 
the house was discounted abroad, as well as here, so 
that there was no renewal in Spain of those anti- 
American demonstrations which made so unpleasant 
No formal action on 
the resolutions is required of the president; but he is 


an impression a few weeks ago. 


reported to have made representations to the govern- 
ment of Spain looking to a truce in the operations in 
Cuba, and an attempt to find some adjustinent of the 
quarrel, 

* . * 

THe young athletes who went from Boston “and 
Princeton to contest in the revived Olympic games at 
Athens have been victorious in several of the tests of 
of them 
100-metres 


strength and skill. One won in discus- 
the all three 


were won by Americans, and in the long jump, the 


throwing. In race, heats 
hop, step, and jump, and putting the weight Ameri- 
the 


tended the games, and the interest manifested by 


cans took honors. Enormous throngs have at- 
athletes of all nationalities makes it reasonably cer- 
tain that the revived Olympic games will become a 


popular feature of modern athleties. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


What portion of the h igh school COUuUrSEe CaN he wisely 


given to algebra? J. A. F. 


This is not a question to be passed upon by any one 
man. These are days of “committees,” in which 
one man writes his opinion, and other men sign it out 
of courtesy; but, presumably, you merely wish my 
opinion. In brief, those who are to go to college 
must take just time enough to “fit” for examination ; 
others should give to it as little time as can be used 
to give thorough familiarity with elementary algebra. 
Practically, three recitations a week for one year 
would be about right, if the teaching was disciplinary 
as well as for the solution of problems and “ handling ” 
equations, 

Can some readei give information as to the existe nce, 
at the pre sent time, “ Little Red School- 
within a radius of fifty miles of Boston, and 
PEDAGOGUE. 


of a genuine 
heuse’”’ 
greatly oblige 

I do 


Suppo e 


not know of one that is painted red; but I 


the venuine rural sehool.— one 


100 
any- 


idea IS al 
room. in which all grade 
fifty 


are taught. I know of 
Boston. If 


seh within mile ol there 1S 





thing more implied§in the “ Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
that is another matter. 

Of what value are definitions in psychology? No two 
authors give the same definition of anything, and each 
thinks his definition is all important ; and that that in 
which he differs from the others is its chief glory. 
They all use words that are more difficult to understand 
than the thing they try to define. I know what sensa- 
tion is ; but I don’t know half the things that they try 
to tell me that it is. COMMON SENSE. 


A definition means everything to the man that 
works it out, and sees the limitation of every expres- 
sion. It means much to the man who thinks it out 
after him; but it is worse than nothing to any one 
who merely memorizes it or reads it. 
a description of a cow. 


It is much like 
There is no language so 
simple as to say: “She is a cow,” for that means 
more than mere words; but to the man who knows 
animals as a whole, every word in a definition magni- 
fies her individuality. No man knows the cow as an 
animal among animals so well as he who has worked 
out a definition. Try it. 
definition of sensation, and see if it does not classify 
ides But 
definitions of psychological terms. 


Work out for yourself a 


your as to what it is. do not memorize 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The name of Columbia College has been changed to Columbia 
University. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is fifty years old, and it has more 
than twice as many miles of track as there were in the United 
States when it was organized. 

The school of pedagogy of Buffalo will have a summer school 
at the close of the meeting of the N. E. 
management of Frank M. McMurry. 

me. a. Fs of the 
Wellesley College, will have a summer school in natural his- 


A., under the general 


Morse, curator zoological museum of 
tory at the college from July 8 to August 19. 

President A. S. Draper of the University of Illinois gave a 
scholarly address before the university on Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday, upon the Illinois life and presidency of Mr. Lincoln, 
which has been published in pamphlet form. 

Governor Griggs of New Jersey has appointed Charles L. 
Baxter of Plainfield as successor to Mr. Poland, state superin- 
tendent. Plainfield is one of the best school centres of the 
state, and Mr. Baxter has the confidence of all classes of citi- 


zens in school and out. 


President Thwing has been investigating the number of 
graduates of American colleges from the beginning. The 


number seems to him to be about 300,000, a number somewhat 
larger than is usually represented, of whom about 150,000 are 
supposed to be now living. 

Our educational friends ‘‘ over the border” are to have a 
thoroughly good summer school of sciences for the Atlantic 
Provinces of Canada, at Charlottetown, P. E. I., with Professor 
N. S., 


I., as secretary. 


A. Cameron of Yarmouth, 
man of Charlottetown, P. E. 

The will of the late Hart A. Massey of T 
$650,000 to educational and charitable institutions, including 
Victoria College, Toronto, $200,000 ; 
Mount Allison 
Wesleyan Theological 


as president, and J. D. Sea- 
ronto leaves about 


the following bequests : 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., $100,000; 
College, Slackville, N. B., $100,000; 
College, Montreal, $50,000; American University, Washington, 
D. C., $50,000. 

The Critic says: ‘* The King of Siam has presented to the 
University of Boston a set of ‘ Tripitaka,’ the sacred writings 
of the southern Buddhists, in thirty-nine volumes. Each presen- 
tation page bears the king’s signature and a synopsis of the con- 
tents of the volume in two Indian dialects, English, French, and 
German. Boston University was the first institution in this 
country, it is said, to establish a chair of the comparative study 
of religions. 

The Teachers’ College, New York, will have a summer school 
of manual training at Morningside Heights July 5 to August 8, 
with Charles A. Bennett as director. It will have courses in 
mechanical drawing, under John H. Mason; freehand drawing 
and painting, under James Hall ; manual training for elementary 
schools, under Mr. Bennett and Lucy H. Weiser; wood carv- 
ing, under Carl Von Rydingsvard; forging, under James R. 
Lamberth ; wood joinery, under William F. Vroom; and wood 
turning, under Vinton S. Pressler. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly, whose editor was present at 
the famous ‘‘ dress-suit cake walk” at Jacksonville, remarks : 
‘¢Some of the Ohio superintendents who attended the cake walh 
at Jacksonville made a very careful study of the psychological 
basis on which it was conducted, with a view to introducing 
something of the kind into their schools, thereby correlating 
be well 


committee of at least fifty to investigate thi 


cooking and physical culture. It might to appoint a 


important educa 


tional feature, and report at some future meeting 
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MEMORIAL OF PROFESSOR BENJAMIN Ff. 
TWEED. 


BY THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, BOSTON, 


APRIL 3, 1896, 
The board of supervisors has heard, with sorrow, of the 
death of Tweed, one of the original 


members of this board, and one whose wise counsels helped to 


Professor Benjamin F. 
shape its policy and to give weight to its recommendations and 
decisions. 

He brought with him to the service of the Boston public 
schools the matured results of a wide and varied experience as 
teacher of schools in country and city, as principal and super- 
intendent of the public schools in Charlestown, and as professor 
in Tufts College and in Washington University. More than 
that experience and more than the learning with which his 
mind was compactly stored, he brought to the service of Boston 
a singularly noble character. Simple, by nature, as a child, 
and yet astute and discreet as a wise man, he deserved to be 
characterized as wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. 
With intuitions and instincts that enabled him to arrive unerr- 
ingly at right conclusions, he possessed a mind judicial in its 
character and able and ready to give due weight to opposing 
arguments and theories. Inclined by nature to be an icono- 
clast, and, indeed, crushing to atoms some time-honored theo- 
ries of grammarians, he was singularly conservative, and ready 
to fight valiantly for the old against the new, when the old 
seemed to him the best. 

It is difficult the life To 
others it must be left to describe the potent influence that he 


to measure value of his work. 
exerted in New England and elsewhere, in elucidating princi- 
ples of education, and in introducing right methods of instruc- 
tion. ‘To him, more than any other man, credit must be given 
for postponing the study of English grammar and for laying 
As a 


supervisor in Boston, he did his work quietly and effectively. 


stress upon the study and use of the English language. 
In sympathy with the teachers, he encouraged the downcast, 
strengthened the weak, made the strong stronger, and, when 
failure was certain, he tenderly covered the exclusion of a 
teacher from office with a mantle that concealed it from public 
observation and comment. 


Such men as Professor Tweed are rare. Delightful as a 
companion, witty, wise, gentle, and strong, he will be —as he 
has lately been—greatly missed. The memory of his noble 


and useful life will abide with us, and its influence will be felt 
by coming generations. 

The board of supervisors desires to express its sympathy 
with the daughter of Professor T'weed and with her family, in 
whose delightful home he spent his old age, surrounded, and 
cheered, and cherished by the care and affection of those whom 
he loved. 


THE ALASKAN TOUR. 


SCHNEIDER, 


BY HENRY G. NEW YORK CITY, 

In our schools Alaska means a territory acquired from Russia 
in 1867, usually tucked in acorner of the map of the United 
States, represented on a scale so much smaller than the rest that 
the pupil finds difficulty in realizing that this territory would 
cover one-fourth of all our other domain. He hears so much of 
the Seal islands that he is apt to think the seal furs the only 
resource ; yet even the summer tourist, who goes only as far as 
Sitka, learns that Alaska’s mines, her forests, and her fisheries 
make our arctic province a storehouse of natural resources as- 
tounding in variety, richness, and possibilities of development. 
The cheapness of the steamer fares from Seattle, the beauty of 
the scenery along the coast, the wooded shores of the chain of 
inlets, channels, and passages between Puget sound and Sitka 
make the Alaska trip a rival of that to Europe. The great at- 
traction is the novelty, the grandeur and subiimity of the great- 
est glacier in the world, the Muir, a wall of ice fronting the sea 
one hundred and fifty feet high and more than a mile long. 
Kvery moment it gives birth to majestic, bluish-tinted icebergs, 
amidst the roar of the avalanche and fountains of dashing spray. 
Besides, the natives with their curious costumes and manu fac- 
tures, and their shapely canoes, the mission schools, and the white 
settlers’ industries give an interesting variety to the trips on 
shore at the ports visited by the steamer. 

To Vice-President Stevenson and his party unusual facilities 
were afforded for becoming acquainted with southern Alaska. 
After brief stops at Port Townsend and Victoria, with its naval 
station Esquimault, the steamer threads her devious way through 
the inland passage to St. Mary’s island, where the United States 
custom house is situated. Soonafter, New Metakatlais reached, 
where Mr. Duncan, an Episcopal missionary, has established a 
colony of eight hundred natives. Here he carries on his noble 
work of civilization free from the demoralization that results 
We inspected the salmon 
cannery, the sawmills, and visited the substantially built dwell- 
ings, church, and schools. 


from the proximity of white men. 


As we left the dock, a native band 
of twenty brass pieces serenaded the vice-president, who was 
enthusiastic in his praise of Mr. 

At Fort Wrangell, once 


a sharp contrast 


Duncan's work. 


an important Russian outpost, we saw 
the decaying village of the unassisted native 
population. 


of life made 


" ; 
lhe totem poles, the strange wares, and the modes 


our stop here mostinteresting. But Fort Wrangell 
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lacks the energy, the thrift, and comfort displayed by the In- 
dians at Metakatla. Next day we reached Douglas, and visited 
the great Treadwell mine, with its tremendous stamp mills. 
The ore is not a rich one, running three or four dollars to the 
ton, but the ease of its separation from the soft quartz and 
pyrite in which it occurs makes the Treadwell one of the best 
paying mines in the world. The July ‘* clean-up” netted eighty 
thousand dollars clear profit. 

Another day we spent at Juneau, which is the most important 
town in all Alaska. It is situated on the only practical route to 
the interior, and controls all communication between the Yukon, 
Stickeen, and Gassiar basins, and civilization; hence the in- 
tense anxiety of Great Britain to secure an interpretation of the 
treaty of 1825 which would give her this thriving town. By 
this treaty the boundary runs ten miles parallel to the coast, or 
to the divide of a range of mountains parallel thereunto then 
supposed to exist. They claim all bays and inlets whose head- 
lands are less than ten miles apart, though we claim ten miles 
back from the coast of all such bays’ shores. Their claim to 
Juneau is untenable. 

The next two days are given up to seeing glaciers. The 
whole trip is one vast object lesson on glacial action, and its 
effect on contours and coastline. We saw the ‘ dead ” glacier, 
the Davidson, whose rate of meltage is less than its rate of in- 
crease, and is therefore receding behind the great terminal 
moraine, the island in its front already covered with dense un- 
dergrowth and willows. We saw the great glaciers of Glacier 
bay pouring their steady stream of icefloe and icebergs into the 
turbid waters, grayish from the detritus of the glacial streams 
that gush forth from beneath these mighty rivers of ice. We 
landed and spent eight hours in climbing up and out upon the 

yawning 
crevasses, and saw the stream at the bottom of the beautiful 
On the 


dazzling white surface, we saw the striz of transported mate- 


top of the great Muir glacier riven by thousands of 
vrottoes framed by their dark blue sides of solid ice. 


rial, varying in size from boulders weighing tons, to grains of 
sand. From the steamer’s deck, the top looks like a hillside 
carriage road deeply rutted, so regularly are the lines of the 
moraines arranged by the advance of the mighty icefield to the 
sea. We steered close up to the mighty wall and watched the 
jagged pinnacles and crags of deep blue solid ice slowly detach 
themselves from the mass and crash thunderously into the water, 
sending the spray high in the air, only to reappear as a majestic 
The 


dashing on the sandy shore, the screams of the frightened flocks 


iceberg slowly floating to the mouth of the bay. swells 
of gulls, and the beauty and majesty of the whole combine to 
leave an indelible impression upon the mind of the beholder. 
Thence we went to Sitka, which is picturesquely situated on 
Baranoff island, the bay being dotted with many beautiful islets 
covered with trees. The naval vessels and revenue cutter in 
the harbor added to the picture. Sitka has declined in import- 
ance since the purchase, but it has numerous evidences of its 
impgrtance under the iron rale of the Russian successors of 
Baranoff. The Indian village, the government buildings and 
barracks, the mission schools, the Sheldon Jackson museum of 
Alaskan ethnology, fauna, and flora, and relics of Russian rule, 
Alaskan 


are not so outspoken in favor of the beneficial influence of the 


nd the Greek church were visited in turn. settlers 
Sitkan schools as they are of those Mr. Duncan has established 
at Metakatla. They say the education at Sitka unfits the na- 
tive girls for return to their tribes, and the result, as one resi- 
dent declared, was that ‘* A few highly educated girls were 


exhibited at Washington, while hundreds of their fej,, 


students were found in the mining camps, the companions of 
the miners.” 

Leaving Sitka, we commenced our return to Seattle. We jay 
a concert in the cabin, at which a collection was ade fo, 
raising funds to pay teachers’ salaries and for a scholars! » for 


an Alaskan girl in the Sitkan schools. 

By request, Judge Delany of Juneau delivered a lecture oy 
Alaska and how its present Jaws hinder its de clopment. 4, 
traced the history of Alaska since the purchase ; described wiq), 
dramatic vigor the early struggles of the white settlers, threat. 
ened with massacre by the natives, neglected by the government 
at Washington, and only preserved from annihilation by th, 
timely arrival of a British naval vessel, the Osprey. He then 
took up the present laws, especially those concerning land 
grants and mining patents, and explained how they prevent an 
retard Alaska’s development. How they deny to the white 
settlers the rights enjoyed by American citizens everywher 
else. He proved how the efforts of these hardy pioncers of 
civilization are paralyzed by the inaction and stupidity at Wash. 
ington. He ridiculed unmercifully the junketing trips of inves 
tigation of certain congressional committees. He summarized 
the pressing needs of Alaska as embraced in the following 
legislation : — 

1. Grant her representation in congress by two delegates, as 
other territories have always had. 

2. Establish a system of civil courts organized by sanction of 
law. ; 

3. Grant to Alaska the full extension of the United 
land laws, from which she is now especially excepted. 

4. Make provision for writs of error and appeal to the nint! 
circuit court. 

5. Grant local supervision of the schools for whites 

6. Provide for municipal self-government (in other words, for 
home rule) in towns and cities. 

7. Repeal all prohibitory liquor laws, and organize a licens 
system, the license fees to go intoa fund for paving, lighting, 
and regulating streets, ete. 

Except the last, all these propositions would receive the w 
animous vote of all the white citizens of Alaska, and of all whi 
have studied her needs on the ground. Congress should li 
prompt in appointing a committee, say, of five energetic men- 
bers: two senators, two representatives, and one 
Alaskan white settler; not a committee which would convert thi 
trip into a hunting and fishing expedition, or come merely t 
write a magazine article, as did ex-Speaker Reed. He urged his 
hearers to aid Alaska by spreading a truer knowledge of lier 
wonders, her resources, and her needs. 


States 


resident 


——O 





t 


There is a rule at Smith College that no girl can go ou 
driving with a young man unless he is her brother, lier fiance, 
ora near relation. Now, once upon atime, not many years 
ago, @ young man went there to see a girl with whom he stood 
in none of these relations, although he wished to be in one of 
them. And like any sensible young fellow in such a prett) 
town he asked her to take a drive, having no knowledge of the 
bothersome rule. The girl said that she would just love to go, 
but she would have first to ask the president. ‘‘Is the young 
man your brother ?” inquired that functionary. ‘* No,” said 
the girl. ‘‘Is he your cousin?” ‘*No,” said the girl. ‘* Ar 
you engaged?” ‘ Not yet,” the blushing maiden answered 
‘* but I think we will be when we come back, if you will 0! ly 
let me go!” And tradition says that the president relented and 
hat the couple came home engaged.— Utica Observer. 





A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, II. 
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Vertical Edition 


Common School Course. 
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Seven Numbers. 
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tation, and in 


reputation of 


this system the standard in American 


been embodied in these new Spencerian Copy Books in the 
In beauty of engraving, perfection of forms offered for im! 
every mechanical detail these books fully maintain the high 


the Spencerian system. 


If you contemplate giving vertical 


writing a trial, or if books in use are unsatisfactory, examine the Spencerian 


and correspond with us with reference to introduction. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LETTERS, AND Works or 
3y Jules Marcou. With Illustrations. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. In two volumes. 620 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Twenty biographies of Louis Agassiz have been published, 
written before and since his death, which occurred twenty years 
ago. This by Professor Marcou is the latest. most complete, 
and valuable of them all. The author was one of the band of 
European naturalists who came to America with Agassiz, and 
who enjoyed his intimate friendship for nearly thirty years. 
Hence he knew him as a man, scholar, and naturalist as few 
others could know him. And in view of preparing this biogra- 
phy, he has been collecting the material for twenty years, that 
he might do justice to his subject. Louis Agassiz is shown to 
be a great and noble man; a great man among great men, a 
yenius as a naturalist, and in some lines of study he had no 
superior, if he had an equal, among his cotemporaries. He was 
a pupil of Cuvier, and an esteemed companion of such men as 
Humboldt, Buckland, Sedgwick, Lyell, Darwin, and Huxley, in 
the old countries, and of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Holmes, in the new. He did not accept all the 
theories of his fellow naturalists. He rejected Darwin’s theory 
as to the origin of the human species, because he could not rec- 
oncile it with his own Christian theory of creation. Louis 
Agassiz was born a Franco-Swiss, and the French was his 
native tongue, yet he spoke and wrote the German language 
with ease and accuracy, and, after he became a naturalized 
\merican, he so completely mastered the English, that he was 
recognized as one of the most popular and successful teachers 
(of English students) and lecturers in the nation. He was for 
several years professor of natural history at Neuchitel, and 
from 1847 to the time of his death he was professor at Harvard 
University. Agassiz was an acknowledged authority, especially 
upon biology and the glaciers. We was not a good financier. 
No matter how much he earned, he was always, like the great 
Daniel Webster, in search of money to pay debts contracted 
without knowing how or when they could be paid. But Agassiz 
was a good financialagent. By stupendous efforts made during 
the last fourteen years of his life, he obtained $700,000 to found 
the Agassiz museum at Harvard University. Nearly one half 
of this sum he secured from the Massachusetts legislature, and 
the balance by private subscriptions. Agassiz’ social and pro- 
fessional life are faithfully and clearly portrayed in this biogra- 
phy, and although it was written especially for scientific readers, 
it will be read with great interest by the general reader. As 
\ygassiz’s correspondence with English naturalists was always in 
French, our author has published these letters as they were 
written. These volumes are neatly printed on fine paper, and 
bound in the most approved style of modern art, with gilt-edge 
tops and uncut leaves. 


LIFE, Louis AGAssiz. 


Mitprep’s New Dauaurer. By Martha Finley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 3852 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This new girls’ story by the author of the ‘‘ Elsie Books ”’ 

will be hailed with delight by every child. The heroine is a 
sweet, modest child, and at eight is left an orphan, the oldest of 
four children. The book tells how well she filled a mother’s 
place to her young brother and sisters in the days spent with 
her uncles, and inthe trials that accompanied them. At sixteen 
she began to support herself by needlework, and soon became 
independent. The scene is laid in Philadelphia, in the time of 
the civil war. 

On Memory AND THE Speciric ENERGIES OF THE 

-Nervous System. By Ewald Hering. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. Price, 15 cents. 

This is an address delivered before the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna. The author treats the subject of memory 
from the standpoint of natural science, and also of psychology. 
Ile treats memory as the source and unification of all conscious 
life, and also as that nervous activity which reproduces physi- 
cal processes unconsciously, as the result of habitual activity — 
Memory, therefore, is a factor in 


a sense memory, as it were. 
Memory daily spans the 


both conscious and unconscious life. 

bridge between to-day and yesterday. 

Almost all the movements which we perform are the result 
of long and difficult practice. In the highest skill upon the 
piano the will is merely commander-in-chief, issuing an order, 
and all the muscles execute it without the attention of the will 
to the details. This is due to memory, as a conscious and un- 
conscious activity. ‘To memory we are indebted for all that we 
are and have. The entire treatment of the memory is vigorous 
and independent. 

Kirst Course IN FRENCH CoNVERSATION, Recira- 
rion AND Reapinc. With separate vocabularies of each 
reading. By Charles P. Du Croquet. New York: William 
R. Jenkins. Price, $1.00. 

A practical text-book for the teaching of French. 
son contains conversational sentences upon some one subject, 
with accompanying vocabulary, also select prose and poetry, 
ind some interesting short stories, while the book, as a whole, 
has all that is necessary of grammar, and a large, good vocabu- 


Each les- 


lary. 

(GikorGE CHAPMAN. Edited by William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 479° pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
This life of George Chapman is really a history of the entire 

period of Elizabethan drama. He was born before ** Gammer 

Garton’s Needle”; he was under thirty when ‘+ Tamburlaine ” 

appeared ; and he survived Shakespeare, Beaumont, Middleton, 

and Fletcher. Every important play of that period was acted 
luring his lifetime. This volume presents a good biographical 
sketch of Chapman and all of his best plays. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF A MERICAN 

By Brander Matthews, A.M., LL.B., professor 


LITERATURE. “saat é 
York, Cincinnatl, 


of literature in Columbia College. New m 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 256 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Matthews has learned the 
teacher and author of text-books should aim to inspire pupils. 
rhey need inspiration more than instruction. This book is well 
ulapted to secure this result. Its plan is strikingly original, 
ind its execution is admirable. It cannot fail to interest and 
stimulate the student of American literature to read, with profit, 
the works of other authors, and to allure them into the more ex- 
tensive field of English literature, of which the American is 
nly apart. It was prepared especially for beginners. Most 


important lesson that the 





of the space is devoted to comprehensive little biographies of 
the fifteen greatest and most representative American writers, 
beginning with Benjamin Franklin, and including Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Drake, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Parkman. Four general chapters treat of other prominent 
authors, and discuss the history and condition of our literature 
as awhole. Each chapter is eminently readable, and full of 
interest. Portraits of all the writers, with views ot their 
homes, facsimiles of manuscripts, and a complete chronology 
of the best American literature down to 1896 are added. At 
the end of each chapter are reading references and suggestive 
questions for school use. 


Turkee GRiINGos IN VENEZUELA AND CenTRAL AMER- 
icA. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 282 pp. 

Richard Harding Davis has written a number of things which 
possess greater literary merit, but hardly anything which is 
better worth reading than the series of letters in which he de- 
scribes his trip of two winters ago, from New Orleans across 
Honduras, back across Panama,— stopping between whiles to 
have a look at the Nicaragua canal,—and with a stop at the 
capital of Venezuela while waiting for winter to have its way 
in New York. In these letters, Mr. Davis touches any number 
of subjects, none of which are worth the while of any of us to 
know very much about, yet nearly all of them subjects in 
which we are all interested by fits and starts. Mr. Davis re- 
lates what he saw,—and few people can see more, or more 
skillfully,— and he gives his readers the best of means of judg- 
ing what they would have seen, and what they would have 
thought about things and people —what many will see and 
think, no doubt, when they take his advice, and instead of 
spending the cold months in Florida, or on the Riviera, go to 
Caracas for a winter’s holiday. 

Ture Missing Pockrer-nook; or, Tom Mason’s Luck. 
By Harry Castlemon. Lucky Tom Series. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Cloth. 370 pp- 
This is a thrilling frontier story, and may well be styled ‘ the 

boys’ own book.” It is full of excitement, without approaching 

that ‘** blood and thunder” phase of literature, of which we 
have had quite too much. 

Tur Minure Man on Tue FRONTIER. 
G. Puddefoot. New York: Thomas Y. 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This single volume of our ‘‘ Minute Man on the Frontier,” 
whose experience is here rehearsed, gives us a clearer view of 
the uncivilized or half-civilized American life than all our great 
histories combined. He witnessed the exciting scenes and wild 
barbarities that took place on the border, watched with interest 
the gradual growth of civilization, and the transformation of 
out-of-the-way places into flourishing cities. He suffered hard- 
ships that could hardly be endured, and experienced all phases 
of frontier life, and he describes them with buoyant humor 
and magnetic enthusiasm. ‘The narrative is full of incidents 
and history, and the reader who begins the perusal of the book 
will continue it to the end. 


By Rev. W. 


Crowell & Co. 326 


Stupies IN GERMAN LITERATURE: LessInG. A 
Brief Account of His Life and Writings, with Representative 
Selections, Including ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” with Notes. By 
Kuretta A. Hoyles. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 
223 pp. Introductory price, 48 cents. 

This volume is adapted to general reading in high schools 
and academies, as well as to the distinct study of German 
classics in literature classes. 

‘* Nathan the Wise” is Lessing’s masterpiece, and Lessing is 
one of the characters with whose writings the student of to-day 
must be acquainted if he would claim familiarity with German 
literature. In addition to the drama, there is an interesting 
and well-written sketch of Lessing’s life, with a study of his 
style and of the influences that reacted upon his work. The 
notes explain the circumstances under which the book was 
written, and give a general summary of its purpose and plan. 
Tue Knicur or Liserry. By Hezekiah Butter- 

worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 225 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist, says: ‘* The vital spot of 
every artist’s art is something he can teach no man, and no 
man can can teach him, because that is the artist himself.” 
Pure fiction, without a skillful artist to select his heroes and 
dress them up in attractive style, can interest no sensible 
reader. Fiction founded upon facts is more attractive on this 
account; but the story that is read with the most interest and 
profit has a real historical character placed in the background, 
and has been written by a ‘*master workman.” Such a book 
is ‘*The Knight of Liberty.””. No one who has read Mr. 
Butterworth’s ** The Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia,” ‘‘ In 
the Boyhood of Lincoln,” ‘‘The Boys of Greenway Court,” 
and ‘* The Patriot Schoolmaster” will question his ability as a 
writer, and the fact that he has chosen Lafayette, the most 
unselfish of the world’s heroes and benefactors, as the hero of 
this story cannot fail to enlist the lively interest of young 
Americans. The adventures of Lafayette in the American 
revolution, in Paris, and in an Austrian prison form an exciting 
story, which gives new life to the facts of history. The book 
has six full-page illustrations. 

OrGgAnie Cuemistry — THE Farry Compounps. By 
R. Lloyd Whiteley. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 285 pp. 

This work is thoroughly scientific, without being unbearably 
technical: elaborate, without being confused. It contains all 
that would be needed for a very elaborate study of the fatty 
compounds, and yet is so arranged that it would be compara- 
tively easy for the teacher to eliminate. 

Hawruorne’s Twice-Totp Tares. With intro- 
ductory note by G. P. Lathrop. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 

Number 82 (quadruple number) of the Riverside Literature 
Series gives in full the ‘* Twice-Told Tales.” When the first 
collected volume of the ‘* Tales’? was published in 1837, Mr. 
Longfellow pronounced.it the work of a man of genius, and of 
a true poet; but it attracted but little attention from the general 
public. After an interval of three or four years, a second vol- 
ume was published. Of these Mr. Curtis wrote: ‘‘ They are 
full of glancing wit, of tender satire, of exquisite natural 
description, of subtile and strange analysis of human life, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


Recent Publications. 


. 

Torch-Bearers of History. A connected 
Series of Historical Sketches, first and second series in 
one volume. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the French Revolution. By AMELIA HuTCHISON 
STIRLING, M.A. Bound in art linen. $1.50. . . Also 
in two parts: Vol. 1, Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. 2, 
From the Reformation to the Beginning of the French 
Revolution, So cents. 

- . . . . “ITtis just the kind of book to place in the hands of the 
school boy or girl, for interesting facts of history are presented in the 
form of short sketches of those great men who have done so much 
toward the making of history.”’— The Churchman (Oct. 12, 1895). 


Handbook of Common Things and Useful In- 
formation. Profusely illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. soc. 


Handbook of Popular Science. 
of “Popular Readings in Science.” 
imo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


By JoHN GALL, author 
Profusely illustrated 


Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Common Things. tr2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jerome Harrison. 
F.G.S. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


NELSON’S CROWN READERS. 
With Beautifully Colored Illustrations. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF READERS, NEW LES- 
SONS, NEW TYPE, NEW PICTURES. 


No. t. 16mo. Cloth, with colored i'lustrations§ - 


30 cents. 


No. 2. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 35 ‘ 
No. 3. 16mo Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 50 “ 
No. 4 16mo_ Cloth, with colored illustrations - - 75 “ 
No. 5. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations ok  aleid 
No. 6 16mo0. Cloth, with colored illustrations es 


“Thomas Nelson & Sons have set a pace that will test American 
authors and publishers to their utmost. There is not to be found for 
the money in any department of literature such beautiful books as 
these, from the illustrative standpoint at least. Little people do like 
colors, and they have grown beyond their’school days before they cease 
to find a peculiar claim in an exquisite picture, where effect is height 
ened by the artistic touch of color. It should not be understood that 
this exceptional attraction is the only merit of this series, which 
abounds in modern ideas, skillfully applied. The selections are inter 
esting to children, are well guarded, are pleasingly varied, and are 
provided with many aids to the child and suggestions to the teacher.” 

Journal of Education. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





darkly passionate and weird.” ‘*The Gentle Boy,” ‘* Little 
Annie’s Ramble,” ‘‘ David Swan,” and the ** Legend of the 
Province House” are among the favored pieces of this favorite 
collection of stories for reading purposes. In his own realm, 
that of ideal romance, Hawthorne may still be said to be ‘* un- 
approachable.” Among American writers of fiction, he is easily 
first. 

Attyn & Bacon, Boston, in their Academy Series 
of English Classies, issue Shakespeare’s *‘ Julius Cwsar,” edited 
by Samuel Thurber. Price, 20 cents. 

Tne last issue in the “Contes Choisis’”’ (W. Kh. 
Jenkins, New York) is ‘+ Claretie’s La Frontiére,” edited by 
Charles A. Eggert. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Isaac Prrman, 33 Union square, New York, brings 
out a valuable abridged shorthand dictionary, with a complete 
listof grammalogues and contractions. 224 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

IHunry Horr & Co., New York, publish a hand- 
book on * Chemical Experiments” (158 pp. Price, 50 cents), 
prepared to accompany ‘‘ Remzen’s Introduction to the Study 
of Chemistry,” by Professors Ira Remsen and Wyatt W. 
Randall, both of Johns Hopkins University. 


——_— -V-—-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





HEALTH IN THE Home. By E. Marguerite Lindley, Published by 
the author, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 

THREK LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, With a Supple 
ment. By Max Miiller. Price, 75 cents.——Tuk Gosven or Buppna, 
Told by Paul Carus. Price, $1.00.—Tuke PsYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION, 
By Th. Ribot. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

‘Fritz AUF Ferien. By Hans Arnold, Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Ture Broom Squire. By 8S. Baring-Gould. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

A PARTING AND A MEETING. By W. D. Howells. Price, $1.00,— 
Wuist LAWS AND Wuist Decisions. By A.W. Drayson. Price, $1.00, 
SuSANNAH. By Mary E. Mann. Price, $1.25.——-A Frew MreMORIES. 
By Mary Anderson. Price, $2.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Map MopELING IN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr, A. E. Maltby. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. ; 

REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. By Thomas De Quincey. Price, 20 cents. 
CONCILIATION WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES, By Edmund 
Burke. Price, 20 cents. COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAR- 
INER. Price, 20 cents.—MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Price, 20 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

SELECTIONS FROM EpicretTus (George Long’s translation, abridged). 
By Edwin Ginn.—Tue NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, By George 
White. Witn introduction by Edward 8. Morse. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC FOR PRIMARY GRADES—(Part 
I.). By Anna J. McGrath. Detroit, Mich, 

SHAKESPEARE’S A MIDSUMMER NiGut’s DREAM, Edited by George 
Pierce Baker. Price, 60 cents.—SHAKESPEARE’s AS You Likt ir. 
Edited by William Lyon Phelps. Price, 60 cents. SHUAKESPEARE’S 
Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Francis B. Gummere. Price, 
60 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

GLEAMS FROM THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Company. : 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A, P. BARNARD. By John Fulton. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By George 
Haven Putnam —( Volume I.). Price, $2.50.—LItrLE JOURNEYS TO 
roe HOMES OF AMERICAN AuTHORS—Lowell. Price, 5 cents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and | 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exc: ption, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 





nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ill. 

April 30—May 1, 2: Northwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 1: Massachusetts Town and District Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 


|Century Company, New York. 





May 1-2: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Stamford, Conn. 

May 2: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

May 7, 8: Association of City Superintendents 
of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 

May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. 

May 14-16: Western Colorado Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Salida, Colo. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. i 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, K 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Auburn has fifty - five lady teachers, and 
Lewiston eighty — one hundred and thirty-five 
‘*school-ma’ams” in these two cities! For the 
services rendered by these teachers, Auburn pays 
$17,000, and Lewiston nearly $28,000. Now 
suppose all these lady teachers were removed 
to give place to as many young men: would 
the schools be improved? Not at all. Much of 
the work could not be done by men, and none of 
it couldbe done better; and yet the men would 
demand nearly double the salary now paid the 
women. 

Under a new course of study, classes have 
been formed at Gould Academy, this term, in 
chemistry, commercial law, civil government, 
and Greek and Roman history. 

The arrangements for the final debate in the 
New England intercollegiate oratorical league 


have been completed, whereby Bates College | 


and Boston University will meet on Thursday 
evening, April 23. The question to be discussed 
is, ‘*‘ Resolved, That further restriction should 
be placed on immigration in the United States.” 


The affirmative has been assigned to Boston| 
The winning college will receive | 


University. 
as a trophy a set of handsome silver wreaths, 
presented by the alumni of the New England 
universities. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The trustees of Dartmouth College have voted 
to build a large addition to the Professor Dixi 
Crosby house at Hanover, to be used as a dor 
mitory for forty students, at the 
$18,000, 

An important loan collection of fifty original 


expense of 


drawings and paintings by the foremost Amer- 
ican illustrators has been placed in Thompson 
hall at Durham, through the courtesy of the 
The exhibit is 
under the auspices of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege club, an organization composed of students 
and faculty, whose aim is to stimulate the intel- 
lectual and social life of the college. The pic- 
tures are the originals of illustrations that have 
appeared in the Century and St. Nicholas mag- 
azines, and include examples of the work of 
twenty-eight artists. Among the more noted 
pictures are three by A. Castaigne, five studies 
of Tennessee life by Louis Loeb, three land- 
scapes by Harry Fenn, two pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by C. D. Gibson, and four paintings by 
Howard Pyle, including two charming studies of 
Robin Hood life published in connection with 
‘* Mad Marion’s Song.” Besides these, there are 
those by Will H. Low, Frederick Remington, 
Alice Barber Stephens, Max Klepper, E. W. 
Kemble, and others. The exhibit is open to the 
public between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., and will re- 
main at the college for three months. 
VERMONT. 


The Randolph state normal school catalogue 
gives the following information: There are now 
87 students ; last year 45 graduated, representing 
32 different towns. For the past eleven years 
there has been an aggregate attendance of 1,834: 
There has been 452 students entered, of which 
825 have graduated in the first course and 
thirty-six in the second course. The number 
of first course graduates is 74 per cent. of the 
number entered, representing eighty towns. 
During the past twenty-nine years, since the 
school became anormal school, 2,141 students 
have entered, of whom 46 per cent. have grad- 
uated, 139 in the second, or higher, course, and 
990 in the first course, making a total of 1,129 
graduates, representing 132 towns of the state. 
This school was formerly the Orange county 
grammar school, and was made a normal school 
in 1867. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the New 
England Normal Council will be held at the 
rooms of the school committee, Mason street, 
Boston, May 2. 

‘* The Headmasters ’’ Club 
sachusetts held a meeting 
House,” and enjoyed a supper and friendly 
greetings, March 20. Each member present 
gave a five-minutes’ report of the system fol- 
lowed in his own school. A good suggestion. 

At least one hundred leading secondary edu- 
cators were present at the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, at Brook- 
line, April 11. Mr. Byron Groce presided, Mr. 
William L. Eaton of Concord high school read 
a paper on ‘* To College via the Public School,” 
in which he severely criticised Harvard Univer- 
sity, deploring the ‘‘ evils of unduly severe or 
too numerous examinations.” In the spirited 
discussion that followed, Messrs. Russell of 
Lynn, George of Newton, Moore of New Bed- 
ford, took part, all of whom sustained Mr. 
Eaton’s attack upon old Harvard. The follow- 
ing resolution was adovted : — 

Resolved, That a commitee of five be appointed by 
the chair to confer with the examining Reauae (or 
otherwise proper authorities) of the New England 
colleges, and to state to them such objections to the 
scope and methods of the entrance examinations, as 
at present conducted, as would clearly indicate the 
chief difficulties now experienced in the preparation 
of pupils for college. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
being unable to attend, sent an abstract of his 
address upon the ‘‘ Unification of the College 
Preparatory Outfit,” which was read by Mr. 
Adams of Newburyport The afternoon session 
was devoted to the discussion of the topic : 
‘*Sight Translation from Greek and Latin 
Classics as a test of Proficiency in English Com- 
position.” Mr. Tetlow, head master of the 
girls’ Latin high school, Boston, criticised the 
report of the board of overseers of Harvard. on 
composition and rhetoric, and Harvard entrance 
examinations. Professors Morgan, Morrill, 
Howard, and Hurlburt of Harvard University. 
and Mr. Browne of Browne and Nichols’ schoul, 
Cambridge, also took part in the discussion. 
The following officers were elected for the en- 
|suing year: President, E. J. Goodwin, head 
master Newton high school; vice-presidents, 
Byron Groce, master of Boston Latin school ; 
S. C. Adams, master Newburyport high school : 
Miss Elizabeth D. Gardner, teacher in Roxbury 
| Latin school; recording secretary and treasurer. 
W. F. Bradbury, head master Cambridge Latin 
school; corresponding secretary, R. F. 
teacher Chauncey Hall school. — 

The senate last week defeated, by a vote of 


of Western Mas- 
at ‘* The Coolev 


. Curtis, 





more than two to one, the bill for making rural 
supery ision compulsory. 


This was a great sur- 
prise. 


Its champions, Miller and Roe. are 
among the strongest and most influential men 
in that body, and all the state educational force 
was with the measure. It is inconceivable that 
only eight votes could be secured for its passage 
This looks as though this was not a board of 
education legislature, which, if true, will be a 
great misfortune, for there have never been 
more important issues. This rural supervision 
bill was as meritorious a measure 


oon ; . a8 was ever 
vefore the legislature. here is not one sen- 
sible objection to be raised against it, and 
every educational argument in its favor. Preju- 


clic e and the che apest kind of nonsensical talk 
defeated it It was beneath the dignity of the 
enate to act lke legislators of fifty years 


ago. 
Amherst has ha - 


1a delightful educational ex 


tly. They have had a superin- 
tendent about four years, Mr. Parkinson, one 
of the best in the state. Like all progressive, 
faithful men, he has stirred up much apparent 
opposition. The annual town meeting promised 
to be a serious time for Mr. Parkinson and the 
school board that had championed him so ar- 
dently. It was the largest town meeting In the 
history of the town. 
the school board, and the superintendent were 
under fire, and then the vote was more than 
four to one in favor of the board and the 
superintendent. 

Stoneham has given proof of the t¢ 

Massachusetts educationally. When 
for an appropriation for the salary of 
erintendent, without any discussion, the vote 
was two to one against it. Then, upon a motion 
to reconsider, the question was debated for an 
hour, and after reconsideration, the appropria- 
tion was carried by an almost unanimous vote. 
West Springfield people are justly proud of 
their schools. The town has had a superin- 
tendent but four years, and his work has 
brought forth arich harvest of new methods 
and corresponding results. 
Homer P. Lewis, the new principal of the 
high school at Worcester, has entered upon his 
duties under the most favorable auspices. He 
comes from Omaha highly endorsed by the 
school board and pupils of the high school, of 
which he was the principal in that city, and 
was heartily welcomed by Superintendent Car- 
roll and the school board of Worcester. 

A three years’ course is provided for the 
evening schools of Worcester. The first year’s 
course has just closed, and President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, in his address at the closing exercises, 
highly complimented both teachers and pupils. 
He assured the people present that the $10,000 
devoted to this work could not be better ex- 
pended. 

Attorney-General Knowlton has given to the 
senate an opinion that a town cannot pay tuition 
of children in school outside town limits. 
Hence he regards the statute allowing such 
appropriations is unconstitutional. 

Yale University has secured a large and valu- 
able addition to its present library. About 
10,000 volumes, constituting the bulk of an 
English library, were recently offered for sale 
in that country. It understood that the 
library committee of the university bought it, 
and that the books will be brought to this coun- 
try at an early date. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport meets with a distinct loss in the 
declination of. Mr. Emery F. Strong to bea 
candidate for re-election. He the oldest 
member of the board, with one exception, in 
time of service. 

The Congregational College and Educational 
Society will celebrate its eightieth anniversary 
in New Haven, June 2 to 4, in connection with 
the seventieth anniversary of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. More than 
eight thousand men have been aided by the 
society in the course of its work, and over 
twenty colleges have received directly from the 
treasury and indirectly by its influence an 
amount of money which passes into the millions. 

The regular monthly teacher’s meeting will 
be held at Lakeville, Friday, April 17. 

The annual report of the Connecticut board 
of education has some valuable statistics on the 
school system of the state. There are noted a 
total of 170,589 children in 1,632 schools, taught 
by 3,636 teachers, of whom 353 were men and 
3,283 women. The pay of the former averaged 
$85.58, of the latter $41.88. The cost 
system was $2,458,000, the cost being $3.46 per 
capita of the population, or a daily expense of 
14.6 cents per pupil. The number of children 
employed in factories was 2.968, of whom 360 
could not read or write. The kindergarten 
school system has been much extended, there 
being sixty-eight in the state, thirty-nine of 
them public. The public library committee 
established twelve new free libraries, making a 
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| total of fifty-one in the state. There are fifty- 
nine other libraries in the state where fees are 
exacted, and fifty-nine towns with no libraries 
‘at all. A valuable series of papers on ‘+ Draw 
ing in the Schools,” the mineralogical resources 
lof the state and on the science of education 
| concludes the report. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK. 


| Barnard College is to be congratulated on its 
| bright prospects for the future. The plans for 
lits new building, which is to stand near the new 
lsite of Columbia University, are now under 
lconsideration. The estimated cost of the 
structure is $500,000, but only the part that 
is needed for immediate use will be: erected at 
the beginning. The money in hand will enable 
work on this part to be begun immediately, and 
with the growth of the college, there is no 
doubt that more money will be provided. Bar- 
nard College, undoubtedly, has a great future 
before it. 

The new regulations concerning uniform ex- 
aminations for county commissioners’ certifi- 
cates, which went into effect January 1, in- 
cluded special provisions for departmental and 
special teachers. There is to be a kindergarten 
certificate for three years, to be renewed upon 
its expiration under the same conditions that 
first-grade certificates are renewable. Candi- 
dates must have had at least one year’s 
professional training in kindergarten work in a 
normal school in the state, or in connection 
with an approved training class. There will 
be an examination on the second Thursday of 
June. There will also be certificates for vocal 
music teachers. These certificates will entitle 
the holder to teach music only, and will not 
entitle him to teach any other subject in the 
public schools. These certificates will be good 
for three years. There will be similar certifi- 
cates for teachers of drawing. 

Another of the great measures of the year 
was disposed of by the legislature April 7, when 
the assembly, by a vote of eighty-eight to forty- 
three, passed the New York school reform bill. 
The vote by which the measure was passed was 
on party lines, with the exception of two nega- 
tive votes cast by Messrs. Adler and Gregory, 
Republicans, of New York. The bill now goes 
to Mayor Strong. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy, with 
honor, has just been granted by Heidelberg 
University to Miss G. T. Morrill, eldest of the 
three daughters of the Rev. and Mrs. A. Mor- 
rill, of Waleott. Miss Morrill was graduated 
from Vassar. She is the first American lady to 
obtain this degree, and the second lady upon 
whom this honor has ever been conferred. 

Abram S. Hewitt is taking a lively interest 
in the movement in favor of the compromise 
bil! now before the legislature. He has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting all the women’s organiza- 
tions of the city inthe advocacy of the measure. 
A meeting was held in the United Charities 
building last night by the Public Education 
Association, East Side Federation, Wellesley 
Club, Woman’s Conference of the Ethical 
Society, Teachers’ College Alumne, Kinder- 
garten Association, Barnard Graduate Club, 
Smith College Alumnzx, Barnard Alumnex As- 
sociation, University Setllement, Committee of 
Sixty, and the City History Club. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner pro- 
poses that no one shall be eligible to the oftice 
of school commissioner who does not possess 
at least one of the following qualifications : 
First, a graduate of some college or university ; 
second, a graduate ef anormal school; third, 
holding a state certificate; fourth, holding a 
first-grade certificate under the uniform system 
of examinations; fifth, holding a certificate of 
graduation from a teachers’ training class. 
The anomaly of placing the supervision and 
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control of schools in the keeping of school 
commissioners,who are often without any qu 
fications whatever, and who would not be 
ployed by the local school 


ali- 
em- 
authorities as 


a 
teacher in the weakest country districts, has 
been a most serious drawback to the efficiency 


of New York’s school system. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The University of Pennsylvania has decided 
to establish upon the ‘* George Leib Harrison 
Foundation, for the Encouragement of Liberal | 
Studies and the Advancement of Knowledge.” 
twenty-seven new scholarships and fellowships, 
of the aggregate annual value of $13,200. | 
These scholarships and fellowships are estab-| 
lished under the provision of the foundation, 
which names as one of its purposes “ the es- 
tablishment of scholarships and fellowships | 
intended solely for men of exceptional ability,’ 
The three classes under which they are divided 
are intended to provide, first, for graduates of 
the university who desire to take a year of | 
extra study, and are divided among the princi- 
pal fields of study. The second group, which, 
with the existing Hector Tyndale fellowship on 
physics, makes fifteen, are assigned, five to 
languages, two to history, and one each to 
economics, political science, philosophy, peda- 
gogy, chemistry, biology, and mathematics. | 
These offer special advantages to the graduates | 
of any institution who desire the degree of 
Ph.D. The five ‘senior fellowships ” are left | 
open for assignment to any field, and will only | 
be filled as students of special promise appear. | 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHLO. 

Kingsville, Ashtabula county, is likely to be 
to the Buckeye state what Concord was to 
Massachusetts in the introduction of the con- 
solidation plan through the transporting of chil- 
dren from the rural districts to the village. 
Largely through the efforts of Hon. E. J. 
Clapp, the Ohio legislature gave rural com- 
munities the privilege to pay for the transporta- 
tion of children and the closing up of several 
schools in Kingsville. Five of the outlying 
schools were abandoned, and the pupils con- 
veyed to the centre of the town. Coverer 
wagons, capable of carrying eighteen to twenty 
pupils, were provided, and the pupils were con- 
veyed four and a half miles in two districts and 
from three to four miles in three districts. The 
cost of conveyance of all the pupils both ways 
varied from ninety-five cents to $1.05 per day 
in each district. By this means the expense of 
educating these pupils was reduced from $22.75 
on the old plan to $12.25 per child under the 
new. The average daily attendance has been 
largely increased and the teaching vastly im- 
proved. Setter teachers are employed, an 
higher wages are paid. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hon. W. B. Hayward, the chairman of the 
senate committee on education, has been an 
educator for more than thirty years. Heisa 
scholarly gentleman, and presides with dignity 
over the sessions of his committee. 

Hon. A. L. Peterman, editor of the Southern 
School, is now on a lecture tour through the 
South, He has prepared and delivered a fine 
lecture on ‘‘ Pleasures and Pains of Teaching,” 
which has been well received. 

A Breathitt county school trustee has gone to 
jail to work out a fine of $250 for selling a 
school to a teacher. 

The South will send a large representation to 
the N. E. A. at Buffalo next July. 


INDIANA. 
The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association 
will hold its third annual meeting in the high 
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school building, Indianapolis, April 30-May 1-2. 


| A fine programme has been issued, and a large 


and interesting meeting is assured. Harriet 
Cecil Magee, Oshkosh, Wis., president. Please 
enroll either at the meeting or before with E. 
Newton Reser, secretary and treasurer, Lafay- 


Fairmount Academy and Michigan City high 
school have both recently lost their buildings 
by fire. Both will rebuild at once. 

Hereafter, students bearing a certificate from 
Principal Hufford of the Indianapolis high 
school will be admitted without examination to 
the University of Michigan. 

_The teachers of Greene county, under the 
direction of Superintendent John L. Cravens, 
are making rapid advances. They have re- 


; cently purchased a professional library of 200 


volumes. ‘The library will be divided into three 
parts, and a part placed at each of the three 
This will bring 
the books within easy reach of all the teachers. 

State Superintendent Geeting is doing more 
visiting than any of his predecessors. The law 
requires him to visit all the counties during his 
official term. He has already visited more than 
half of them, and will certainly reach all before 
the close of his term. , 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent Henry Sabin’s plan for 
encouraging and aiding the high schools of the 
state,as issued in his circular of information for 
January, is bearing fruit. Mr. Sabin is both 
wise and heroic in his administration, having 
his thought always on the greatest good of the 


| greatest number. 


The state department of education was the 
first to arrange for the celebration of the one 
hundredth birthday of Horace Mann, May 4. 
Superintendent Henry Sabin, on March 10, 
issued the following : — 

The superintendent of public instruction for 
Iowa desires to call the attention of the educa- 
tional public and of all friends of education to 
the fact that this is the centennial year of the 
birth of Horace Mann. He was bornin Massa- 
chusetts, May 4, 1796. As a friend of the com- 
mon schools, and as a promoter of popular edu- 
cation, America has not produced his equal. 
His name is affixed to the report of the com- 
missioners appointed in 1856 to revise the school 
laws of lowa. That report was very largely 
his work, and breathes his spirit in every sen- 
tence. 

We most earnestly recommend that the flag 
be displayed on May 4 from every schoolhouse 
that possesses one. It will be a most fitting 
tribute to his memory from those in whose in- 
terests he spent his life. We also ask county 
superintendents to devote one-half day at the 
summer institute to the study of the life, char- 
acter, and achievements of Horace Mann. This 
will prove an exercise calculated to inspire 
teachers with renewed zeal in their work. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit board of education is considering the 
advisability of dropping Greek and Latin from 
the public school course. 

Superintendents 8. S. Beggs of Escanaba and 
J. W. Plowman of White Pigeon have resigned 
their positions, to take effect at the close of the 
present school year. The latter has had the 
longest experience in one school ( with a single 
exception of Superintendent Perry of Ann 
Arbor ) of any superintendent in Michigan. 
This year completes his twenty-seventh in con- 
tinuous charge of the schools of White Pigeon. 
Mr. Plowman is still a comparatively young 
man, with much energy for educational work. 

In the University of Michigan summer school, 
Superintendent A. S. Whitney of Saginaw will 
have charge of the child-study department. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


y, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian, English, 


Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 


and Experimental Engineering. For circulars apply to DA VID F. HOY, Irnaca, N.Y. 
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WISCONSIN. | Emigrants from the Northwest continue to 
arrive at the old soldiers’ colony, in Wilcox 
county, Ga., inconsiderable numbers. Recently 
a fleet of six prairie schooners arrived there, 


The experiment of self-government by pupils 
is extending from the universities and colleges | 
to schools of lower grade. It has been in suc- 4 : 
cessful operation A ‘nearly two years in the each wagon containing one family, and the fleet 
high school at Fox Lake, and has just been i eee gree os Pig sc Ms o + 
troduced in the normal school in Oubheckh, | P22" Ce ee ee anot — 7 a 
The principal of the Fox Lake school says that | a 9 on See Mga yg Sh gy 8 cael. to 
the system has passed beyond the experimental | fr P a sal in M > ie we ans — we 
stage in his school, and that its utility is con-| roms WS. FMS TS See Saeees Sen 


“| floated down the Mississippi on rafts. The 
ceded by both teachers and pupils. Among the! 9 step S “re < 
pe oct claimed by him for this substitute | Kansas a — ee eee 
for the birch rod is the instilling of a keen sense | i wee a . party St a: 
of honor, independence, and bag waging Ad Ji 
which better prepare the students for the re- 
sponsibilities and temptations of college life, | 
makes easier the establishment of the principle | 
of self-government in the colleges, insures in| 
schools of all grades a higher standard of| 
morality and honor, and thus ultimately has an | 
effect upon national life and character. 
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Summer School of Science 
For the Atlantic Provinces of Canada. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION WILL BE HELD AT 
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Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (published by the Author), which illustrates and 
carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works, Most wonderful 
results are now obtained by this new system of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 
those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. 

Send for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 
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Your clear skin? Mother's. 
Your voice? Mother’s. Your 
slight figure? Mother's. In- 
herited weak lungs? Then 
protect yourself. Live out 
doors; get the fresh air; and 
keep well nourished. 
scolls Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is the best known 
preventive to serious lung 
trouble. It supplies just the 
kind of needed fat; prevents 
useless waste of tissue ; makes 
rich blood; and fortifies the 
body against attack. You 
should take it at once if you 
feel weak, have no appetite, 
or are losing flesh. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by 
the medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your 
doctor.) This is because it is always palatable-—al- 
ways uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oil and Hopophosphites. 


Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{Continued from page 269.] 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Two of the best normal instructors in the 
Northwest will be secured to look after the in- 
terest of the normal summer school to be opened 
at the Agricultural College at Fargo early in the 
summer. ‘Teachers will be given a good oppor- 
tunity to raise their standard. Other summer 
schools will be held this year during July and 
August. 

Northwest News of Grand Forks has a school 
and home department, edited by ex-State Super- 
intendent Laura J. Kisenhuth. 

Professor W. Cochrane, an old Walsh county 
teacher, who is private secretary of Governor 
RK. Allin, will soon gain residence in Walsh 
county again by sending his family back to 
Minto. It is generally understood that he will 
be a candidate for county superintendent of 
schools. 

Professor W. L. Stockwell of Grafton high 
schools is receiving many complimentary notices 
through our exchanges. The professor is one 
of the most highly-respected teachers in the 
state, and is, perhaps, better known by works 
in the educational line than any other man in 
the state. 

Cavalier county had the greatest increase in 
population of school age of any county in the 
state in 1895. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The state normal school at San José has an 
average attendance of over 600. The standard 
of the school is constantly being raised by rigid 


IDAHO. 


A unique programme of class day exercises 
was recently sent out from the Moscow high | 
school. It was a fine piece of mimmeographic | 
| work, tastefully ornamented with the Brownie 
stamp. The exercises were held on February 
28, to the delight of a large audience. 


| this school. 
The average wages of twenty-five of the lead- 


ing principals and special teachers of Idaho is! yo anniversary of President Lincoln’s death is | 


$924.60 per year. 
| The Lewiston normal school boasts of a full- 
| blood Nez Perce Indian as one of its pupils. 
| His name is Amos Wilkinson. He is quiet, 
| studious, and intelligent. 

A catalogue of the Pocatello public schools 


J : _ Grace | Mayo W. Hazeltine discusses : ss ‘ 
M. Nichols is the accomplished principal of | plications of the Cuban Question,” and Pro- 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and fv 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably deriy, 
#% benefit from its use,as j 

me yuichkly abatesthe cou 
~ » 

renders expectorati: 
easy, assisting nature ji) 
restoring wasted tissues 
There is a large percent 
age of those who supposy 
their cases to be co) 
sumption who are on 
suffering from a chron 
signalized by Seaton Munroe, who dwells on cold or deep seated cou 
‘* Reeollections of Lincoln’s Assassination, and | often segrevnned 4 en oad tl —_ Seine s Ely’s 

° : cw 2 ife ¢ >| Cream Balm. tjoth remedies are pleas: oO use 

the fourth installment of I uture vagy: Ase Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 2% 
Condition of Man Therein,” by the Right Hon. | ,, Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver. 
W. E. Gladstone, serves to accentuate the | receipt of amount. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The April number of the North American 
noteworthy article by 









Review opens with a 
David A. Wells, entitled ‘‘ Great Britain and 
the United States: Their True Relations. 
‘“* Possible Com- 


fessor Frederick Starr of the University of 


Chicago treats of ‘Pygmy Races of Men.”; 





UTAH. | 


— The frontispiece of the April number of 
the New England Magazine is a charming fea- 
ture of the ‘* Waverley Oaks in Winter,” accom- 
panying an article by Joshua Kendall, hand- 
somely illustrated. An article on ‘‘ Later 
American Masters,” by William II. Downes 
and Frank T. Robinson, sketches the leading 
aa , : ._. |American painters now at work. ‘There are 
The school system of Oklahoma is very simi-} % I : , Vhistler. Wins] 

, 1: pi : : _ fine portraits of Abbey, Whistler, inslow 

lar to that of Kansas. The university at Nor- Homer, Enneking. Vedder, Low, Sargent, etc 

> 'f ymer, Mnane g, > Yr, Low, sarg 5 m 

man, the normal school at Edmond, and the Emerson 0. Stevens has an historical and 

° ‘ “ ° Vv *TS( ° N “| 4 as ‘ Ss) « « 

Agricultural College at Stillwater are in a pros- ta ‘ cow Te ate 

wa : . : descriptive article on the ‘‘ Western Reserve 

perous condition, enrolling about 600 students University.” An illustrated article on ‘‘Augusta 

at the present time. Certain lands have been Me mG by Ewing W i alan one of a st ries 

. : : Abe Me.,”’ is iwing W. I: n, , a series 
set aside for the maintenance of these institu- pags, Fe r : v4) err 

P . °4 40 > on New England cities. Under the title of \ 
tions. The brick and stone buildings of these Muti Rankacss.” Mee. Kate Gannett Wall 

° : 1g y > KCase, 1 Ss. ate ri ; ELS 

schools are commodious and substantial; are ‘ahi it Gadeuek oft Gu quaint and interesting 

: . »|gives an ace » qué f resting 
equipped throughout with the hest system 02 books that have come down to the family from 
heating and ventilating, and are furnished with Naat # , _ 
all modern improvements her ancestor, President Ezra Stiles of Yale 
pa I gee . College. John H. Flagg has an article on ‘‘The 
The graded course of study for country|-,. ae a. ae i : ‘ 

; 5 wa “.| Choice of U.S. Senators. \ paper on * In- 
schools, prepared by the territorial board of iliin Ticks” aeubelns the dissoverion Of Pra 

: : Ss > ag ‘Xple Ss > GISC ‘ries = 
education, has been pretty generally adopted in fessor Roentgen There are stories and D0 m 
the territory. = sae cere ee ee re — 

In additi = , ‘ as usual, all of them worth reading, and the 
n addition to the two fine eight-room brick oitini's the te dweated taensdiicns af menial 

04. a0 P . ie ors teé e is devotes oquestions oO ‘Il- 
school buildings in Oklahoma City, the school Seales fem which the Yall s Shee, aon 
> ° = vt reTto ¢ zor nh e d eCTT SHAW S eC 
board has found it necessary to add two more . alin an #00aad IR rtheiang Pe Eu * afford 
. . . . . . . 0 0 I l "1D ] yr J “Ope i oras 
similar buildings, which are now in process of lth ti csr Pri ! 83 00 s at ing] 
. . 2 4 Tr = Pi *XTt. rICe. Me). i Tear : s uv | 
erection, and will be completed by the Ist of | . ; pe oe _ " “Ww e4 Kellog . 
‘ . o1 as ° Op » cents. arre £ , go. 
September. One of the new buildings will be| py ph , — scien 
. . : P ark square. 
occupied by the high school, which is now — 
overcrowded. 
Yukon has just completed a fine four-room 
brick school building, to be used as a graded 
country school, several districts uniting. 
A territorial examination will be held in all|strong and incisive article on ‘International 
the counties on the Ist and 2nd days of May in | Bimetallism,” in which he denies the quantita- 
the interest of those who have completed the|tive theory of the bimetallists, claiming that a 
prescribed graded course of study. Ismall amount of the most stable currency and 


TERRITORIES. 


OKLAHOMA, 








> 
»OSstoNn: 





-The Overland Monthly for April contains 
Mr. John J. Valen- 


|tine, president of Wells, Fargo, & Co., has a 


}several notable articles. 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


ates SH oe 


he Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


: rts an ail interest taken in this remarkable series of arti-| c] © ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York 
|has just come to our table. There are fifty-five) ojos, «* Problems of the Transvaal ”’ are con- . —_—_—_—. 
| pages, in which the printer has done credit to} jqcred by Karl Blind, while T. A. Rickard, 
fre. ey It commas a ogee tio mye es geologist of a eet ay Phin gp ory 
ions for governing ie school, a carefully |) ctivity in Colorado.” The effect of ‘ .e 
arranged course of study, and cuts of the prin-! Raines Liquor-Tax Law” is set forth by the 
cipal buildings. It is sent out with the compli- | Hon. J. Raines, the author of the bill. Ad- 
ments of Superintendent J. W. Faris. |miral A. H. Markham, R. N., has an article on 
“The North Polar Problem,” and a political 


The legislature has passed a bill which pro- symposium, entitled ‘* Governor vompeoney T. : 
: <A ge ih yr pian _| Presidential Candidate,” is by ex-Senator T. C. 
vides that where females age employed a8! blatt the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, ex-Sen- 
teachers in the public schools of the state they ("t= 2 2 - cot anil 
shall receive the same compensation that is | ®toT Warner Miller, Edward Lauterbach, anc 
SERtt FRCELYE NS. Bi apace iC. W. Hackett. Other articles considered are : 
allowed to male teachers for like services, when | ©", = ; ‘ga ET rnold W: 
holding the same grade certificates |‘* The Regeneration of Russia,” by Arnold W at- 
Principal a 0. Clark read an interesting |80" Sherman ; ‘*Two Republics or One,” by 

eae : : sar -. | Henry Litchfie Test: ¢ ‘* Birds and the 

paper before the general meeting of the city | or te “x ld Ry a eae ar O00 . 
teachers of Salt Lake on the last Saturday in|“ oe “a ry = 1) cine x _ York 3 Bast 
February. Ifis subject was ‘Science Below feed Or ( Copy, v0 Cents. iIN¢ 39 & 
the High School.” The interest was so marked | * OUTEE nth street. 
that the discussion is to be continued at the 
next meeting. 
The several county normal institutes will be 
held in July and August. 


the full credit based on it can accomplish vast) 
more business than a much greater amount of 
questionable currency. 


This* article should by 
read in connection with Irving M. Scott’s art 


cles in the January and February numbers 


‘‘California at the Atlanta Exposition” 


treated by J. A. Filcher, commissioner-general 


from the state to the exposition. The educa 
tional department contains an article by Pro 
fessor Thomas R. Bacon of the University of 
California on ‘‘ The Study of Ilistory.”” Besidk 
these articles, there is an unusually stron 
showing of stories, sketches, and poems, anid 
one of Boeringer’s series, ‘‘ Original Sketches 
by San Francisco Painters,” Henry Rasch: 
being illustrated this month. 


—The April number of the Fly Leaf is thi 
last separate issue of a bibelot that has really 
made a place for itself in the regard of book 
lovers throughout the country. After th 
issue, itis incorporated with the Philistine of 
East Aurora, N. Y., and Walter Blackburn 
Harte goes with it. The April /ly Leaf is tilled 
with good things. Adam Quince writes sony 
satirical verses, ‘‘To the Illustrator.” <A. ‘] 
Schuman has a fine sonnet, ‘‘ When Shakespear 
Wrote.” Jonathan Penn writes ** A Commen 
tary on Cultured Europe,” telling some truths 
usually disregarded. Walter Blackburn Hart: 
contributes a stirring protest against certain 
elements in popular literature and the theatre, 
called ‘‘The Apotheosis of the Harlot in th 
Passing Show.” John Armstrong has an exce!] 
lent poem, ‘* Dependence.” Olga Arnold has a 
story sketch, ‘‘ Parilee’s Dream,” and there is a 
generous installment of the clever and amusing 
notes, under the apt heading of ‘*‘ Bubble and 
Squeak.” 

The Philistine for April opens with a poem 
by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, which every 
lover of good literature will declare is not vers 
Philistinic. It is **To a Friend in Time of 
Trouble,” and is very sane and sweet. But th 
notes are enough to make amends to those who 
would hit folly as it flies for Miss Guiney’s 
tender orthodoxy, as well as Stephen Crane's 
obscurity. In fact, this department of ‘Side 
Talks” is the one which most readers turn to 
first, beginning the booklet at the back and 
reading into the serious articles. It seems that 
the Philistines have no qualms about expressing 
their opinions; but a touch of humor and 
healthy good cheer saves the magazine from 
any charge of cynical flippancy. 


— <A portrait of Lord Byron forms the frontis 
piece of the Magazine of Poetry for April 
Other portraits are of John Hunter Durar, A. T 
Quiller-Couch, Phil Hoffman, Emily Bugbe: 
Johnson. Each of these portraits is accon 
panied by a sketch and several of the author's 
representative poems. The Literary Review 
treats ‘‘ Literature and Illiterature,” ‘* Charles 
Sumner” (with portrait), ‘‘ Rimes in the Clas 
sics,” and ‘* Paul Verlane.” There are singl 


entrance examinations and dropping the unquali- 
fied. Plans have been made for increasing the 
professional work, and to give more attention 
to manual traininginthe school. Five thousand 
dollars have been appropriated for repairs, and 
three thousand already expended. The physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories have been well 
lighted and supplied with modern tables. The 
manual training room has been enlarged to 
twice its former capacity. The department of 
psychology has been furnished with additional 
rooms, apparatus, and literature. The library 
has been supplied with the best psychological 
and current literature. There was great need 
of these improvements, and they are fully ap- 
preciated by the students. 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
with local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not.a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined w ith 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. ‘The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, ©. 


Total Cash dividends 

Net cost 
The CASH VALUE of the policy 
the cost for 37 years’ insurance of %2,000 a minus « 
Extension Value, 13 years and ) days ; 
per annum of only %8.27 for each % 1,000. 


No. 68,565, Issued March, 1871: age, 353 a 


Total Ten full premiums 
Total Cash dividends... 
Net cost 


S177 for each 8100 paid, besides 25 years’ insu 
be reduced by the annual eash dividends declared « 
Increase yearly. 


Annual CASH, LOAN, EX'TENSION, and PAID-U 
every policy issued by Tam MurTuaL BENertr, after 


SPECIMEN POLICIES and any desired informat 


HEDGES & HOI 





Sold by druggists ; price, 75 cents. 


NO. 14,620, issued March, 1860; age, 25; amount, $2,000; annual premium, $10.80 


ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 


Total Thirty-seven full premiums. 


IS S880.34, or ¥60.49 more than the actual outlay, making 


making in all over 50 years of insurance at an averace eost 
Paid-up value, $1,406. 


TEN-PAYMENT LIFE PLAN. 


The Cash Value of , icy is 5,46 BZ. 385 
f the policy is %5,469.90, or %2,385.60 more than the actual outlay 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON. Portland, Mer” 


poems by Margaret Sangster, Susie M. Best, A 
H. Beesly, J. M. Barrie, and Clinton Scollard. 


- Lippincott’s for April contains for its con 
plete novel ** Flotsam,” by Owen Hall. ‘Th: 
Washingtons in Virginia Life,” by Anne II: 
lingsworth Wharton, is a charming illustrat: 
sketch. The other articles are well worth t! 
reading. 


81,509.60 
GSO.75 
S2S8S.85 


] 


-Two attractions of the Pansy are scrics 
on ** Children of History,” by Evelyn S. Foste! 
and ‘‘ English Literature Papers,” by Elizabet 
Abbott. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Con 
pany. Price, $1.00 a year. 


juantity, or less than nothing 





mount, $10,000; annual premium, $522.80, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Phrenological Journal for April; terms, *! 
ayear. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 
The Review of Reviews for April; terms, 
ayear. New York. 
The Philistine for April; terms, $1.00 a year. I 
Aurora, N.Y. 
: or North American Review for April; terms, 30.0 
rance for $10,000, The net cost will continue to | Year New York: 3 East Mth street. 
Our Animal Friends for April; terms, S1.00 
year. New York. 
The Observer for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Vo 
! land, Ct.: E. F. Bigelow. 
The localist for April. New York city. 
The School Review for April; terms, $1.50 a y¢ 
Chicago, Il, 
The Nidologist for April. New York. 
The Kducational Review for April; terms, 
ayear, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Kindergarten Magazine for April; terms, > 
year. Chicago. 
~~ - The Kindergarten News; terms, 50 cents a yeal 
4 i. / . Springtield: Milton Bradley Company. 
GI LS, State Agents, The Magazine of Poetry for Kpril; terms, $2." 
P 


tyear. Buffalo, N.Y. 


.. 85,228.00 
2,143.70 
eves ‘ ‘be 3,084.30 


m the policy, and the cash value of the poliey will 


P VALUES are GUARANTEED and endo 


payment of the second annual premium 


sed upon 


ion furnished by Bl 


terms, $1.00 a yea 


April; 
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e New Books. Teachers’ _ ae 
—— e 
* Title. Author ; — wae s pie Pe AE OES ai ciadiaaa 
* P 7 
— See tls, aarper SBR xv. S| RAT, PLAY itt partog 2s important in senoot eneagomente agin any oer: yo tan 
\ Parting oe nd Whist Decisions. .................... Drayson, ary x rothers, N. « $1.00 Soathore at dtet at this time of the year we » ree eive a great mi uny urs vent appe: ale to thinieh $! 500 
A bew Vemories Se heated eked oe e6h a bl ea twee s600es aves Anderson. ‘ “a ‘“ “ 1.00 come here fo t = ye ae. We Sried that once. When East m4 oe founded — BN aned school it used ie 
: € WaPidaa’s conde tae BAN eT SREOGSTIMEE Kooeecinsvcci Arnold, D.C.H 1.00 We r teachers. It began with fairly good sak: r ies; but one day the preside nt came in and said 
iI Papell ae (psi ener aide nn teline - re eath & Co., Boston. satan at te another te: ae her; but we are poor this year. Give usa $400 teacher for $580, and next year she 
its volt of the en the American Colonies. eer ne ric an Book C 0., N. h u a1) Oewer t a full $400." We happened to have an T and we advised her, rather reluctantly, “to take 
( Locos from ME cen tuSeyeabeecin oa... Ginn fed %” o graduate, well qualitied and disengaged, the $380. She was so good a teacher that 
= ' ail : +» Ginn fed,}, Ginn & Co., Boston. year they thought $380 was enough to p: y ie the ners on 
rie Natural History of Selborne. .......... 0.2.0.6 .005 White. « ‘“ a6 =| do for $360. We had done pay all their new teachers, and they began to inquire what they could 
Ni 7 Midsummer Night's Dream... Raker ied. AO: GO oe are 50 e had done the school there, and all the teachers there, a real harm in giving them, in a 
hak r |ed.) Longmans, Green, & Co., N. ¥ y»; One case, too much for the S 
apne ee Phelps {ed}. g . een, ¢ a. BF, (i eal re money. o we have learned to insist on fair play to both parties —as good ; 
y of Frederick A. P. Barnard.............000. Fulton, Macmillan x c N.Y is = rightly as the at “he & 2 El Fer Te 
‘ | Their Makers during the Middle Ages Puti — snipe i 4 oe aii Zs ae " BOTH PARTIES 
Books : : 5 BES.--- t iam, $6 aa) T "TIN AGCRNOW 
Healt Vatetome Merarsth see nkhk vary 20x00 Lindley. Author, Murray Hill hotel, N.Y. ——— | nn eee BULLETIN AGENOY.............-.. €. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Litt rneys ; = pe aS ee G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. i) : = oe ee oe tied: 
rree I : ure ee Se ience of Language.......... Ao i Open | © ourt Pub. Co., Chicago, TH 
Ps . OL AGOeeEe COSCO Od SOK HdG re rede Dd ecb ESCS a e 66 ad 75 
— ESS SE SS $$$ ———__— TEACHERS C0 = OPERATIVE 
MISCELLANEOUS. Rt sy oe of the Educational Press Associ- Bs: 
ation of America: ic i ildi 
) ; ot Ai | x 101 The Auditorium Building 
Say, pa, what is political economy ? ” American Teacher B ieee, hems a - - CHICAGO - 
a : ) d ici a ee oston, Mass. : a 
Political paprag: + » my son, is where a man ror mais a School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
for office on the same ticket with a mil- Colorado School Journal.......... Denver. Col. 
naire Who pays all expenses.”— Life yee gy OTE saa otecccseces New York, N. Y. ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
} 4 see vty ge. EN ORE T ETRE CRT Te Boston, Mass. 
he } a. — aenenay Foc pea een Dubuque, lowa, ee ee, Gee. 
: | Michigan ree Lansing, Mich. 
How did you get Borely out of your, New Engi: st 
7 ¢ ’ gland Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. Seeks Te 
ahead ub? Did you ask him to resign ?” | Northwestern Journal of Education..Lineoln, Neb. advancement’ rather mane Gass’ withau 
\ we didn’t like to do that, but we ; | Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. positions. 
: aa tl i all) primary Education............... Boston, Mass 
resigned excep orely, ane ien we all got to-| Popular Edueator,................ Boston, Mass. 
ether and formed a new club.” — Harper's | Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. lata 
Se he ef ee School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. bd h 
} | NE 5 aon 55'445:6 40.00%8.46 Hamilton, N.Y. " ou should wri 
— | PCIE IE c cs cesvcdsonesen Syracuse, N.Y. OY éS CVU OSZ ious 7 “ICS / cn gi ” 
USE IT IN TIME School Education............. -++-Minneapolia. Minn. argest W estern Agency, 
N TIME. School Journal .........+..: sw York, N.Y its 
| SCNOO!L JOUPMAL 2... ccecvccsccssees New York, N.Y. 
terr ets >} > ~ > Feeti | B Te y Y 
Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting Yee .~ ponent PET Austin, r ae ALBERT & CLA RK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
eyes, cars, and throat, and is, in fact, the great | lw ae ty 5S ~ cee peta pherte eee 1. vad oa ab : - 
‘ » * opeka, Kana: A cee ae a a 
of the mucous membrane. Neglec ted | American Journal ot Edueation..St. Louis, Mo. } 
lis in the head almost invariably precede | Mdacationss a, rae Newark, Del. as eC rt ) / i 
tturrh, causing an excessive “ eed OWA SCHOOIB.......+.eeeeeeeees -. Des Moines, Ia. eC + 
‘ 4 . ns in ; h . rte we flow of MUCUS; | Interstate Review. ...........000 Danville, Il. Miss E. F. FOSTER , 
| if the mucous discharge becomes inter-} Journal of Pedagogy........... .. Elmira, N. Y. mites &. F. POSTE, Manager. 50 


rupted, the disagreeable results of catarrh will| Kindergarten CWB so seca ceces cnsal Springtield, Mass. 


beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful, operation for over five 
years. 
building up of a large and prosperous 


Tell me all!” he hissed. 
Very well,” she answered, pale but resolute. | 
Six spools of silk thread, four yards of towel- 
ican of concentrated lye, and two yards of | 


ow, such as bad breath, severe pain across |, Pacitic Fulueational > «<a ee 5 
«= 2 )©—6@m $F BEACHOCTS WOT. ccc ce ewww cece ves i 3 ork, N. ° 
ead and about the eyes, a roaring and| Western Teacher.................Milwaukee, Wis 
ny sound in the ears, and oftentimes a Ps CG ee a vane 
offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream Balm | 7 
é ¢ Y 
iwknowledged cure for these troubles. FOR SALE 
J 
A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
| 


Its location is favorable to the 


ning to match this dress. a school. The investment will not re- 
Pressing his hand to his brow, he tottered | quire over $1,200, including school 
un the house. —Detroit Tribune. property for sale and good will. 
iain | Terms satisfactory. 
Mrs. Winstow’s ** Soornina Syrur” has WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


heen used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
hildren while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all | 
Pains, cures Wind ( ‘olic, regulates the bowels, 
se s the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
rising from teething or other causes, and is vod 
by Druggists in every part of the world. 
‘and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing | 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


S iaheteagmimntten 


FOR SALE, 
The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, all its excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
for destring to sell is the 


anli with 
Be sure 
Syrup. | only reason 
| Principal’s determination to change his 


‘You are well fitted for the position, but business. 

[should prefer a married man.”’ 
Perhaps we can arrange that. 
‘ daughters.” —Ltfe. 


at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Masa 


I see you| Apply 





Telephone, BosTON 775—2. 


sromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, a and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends 33 schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Funron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0: FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

25 King St., West, Toronto, 

107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


Introduces to Colleges, 











Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 

355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 —e Bidg., Denver. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
ned Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Se nd for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TBACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & _—" Proprietors. 
__ Ageney Manual free to any address. e+ - One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 





Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 














etent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: 


Names comp 
: Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, 


our teachers.” 


position. FRED. DICK, Mer., Hittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Schools of all grades with t Assists Teachers in obtaining 
t ' Positions, 


competent Teachers. 
Correspondence 


HARLAN | P. FRENCH, Manager. 


; : i 
with school oftic ers and teachers is invited. 


24 State © St., Albany, N. -Y. 





Facilities 


“gecured 


‘Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | °%%.uoo 
hy positions | saeargnip hone: PA. Risky 
0 last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States. 





er woe wanted for next session. 
(8th year ) 
MARSHALL, TEXAS. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Established 1855. 
eK . » Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1880, 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH pen. 2 & (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK cir. 


Texas 
School Agency. 








nEACHERS of recognized ability rec ommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth yeur. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, | as 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 





HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, pigase mention the Journal. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


) American Teachers’ Bureau 
(19th year.) © ST. ff. LOUIS, Mo. 








Register 
now. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MANAcer. 


Bureau of Educution.) 
Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


(N. E. 
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10 

| O 

Horace MANN, : 

y S| 

THE EDUCATOR. |: 

|G 

By A. E. WINSHIP, je 

Editor Journal of Education. O 

O 

Cloth. Price, 50 cents. re) 

Oo 

AY 4, 1896, is the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of HORACE ™ 

VL MANN, America’s Educator. The schools throughout the land will lo 

. celebrate that day as a memorial occasion. To do this satisfactorily, lo 

ichers and pupils must know about the man. Mr. Winship has written a \ 

ok, giving all the facts of his life in a readable style. It isa study of the /0 

ools as they were in his day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and : 

ziously ; of the boyhood and youth of HoRACE MANN; of his-law practice o 

| legislative experience; of his great speeches and great reports ; of the - 

4 mous controversy with the Boston masters ; of his congressional record, |0 

notably of his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influences of “ 

niel Webster and his political friends opposed to him; and lastly, of his [o 

ggles at Antioch College. ; 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and o 

ch every teacher’s desk should have, ready for pupils’ reference. Sent : 

iny address, prepaid, on receipt of price. : 

TEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, O 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 6 
O00000000000000000 0000 oooo0o0o0o00 
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SIL VER “BURDE 1T & COMPANY, Publishers 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Prasteiabie Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31K, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 





A! DS FO 


R TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 


application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington e171 Boston. 


Wabash Ave., 


47 East Tenth St., New York. 
Chicago. 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


Voice Culture, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete 
Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 


system of Physical Training and 
Se ientific and 








OF EDUCATION. 











A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SULLY 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., 


w of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University 
author of “Outlines of Psychology,” ete. 


Price, $2 50. 


Grote Profess 
College, London ; 


Crown 8vo. 527 pages. 





“These studies are nota complete treatise 
on child-psychology, but merely deal with 
certain aspects of children’s minds which 
happened to come under my notice, and to 
have had a special interest for me. In pre- 
paring them I have tried to combine with the 
needed measure of exactness a manner of 
presentation which should attract other read- 
ers than students of psychology, more par- 
ticularly parents and young teachers.” 
Author's Preface. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEw YorK, BOSTON, > CHICAGO. 


FLAGS! 





For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 











practical work in every dep: wr nt. Chartered by the State. Address 
Ke SUMMER SESSION MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, " -_ 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, ~——Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 
Series G 


Name 





































































































Tan Old and World - Renome Remedy, 


too 


As a simple, yet effective, relies fn. 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENEss 
AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS 


Brown’s 
Bronchial! 
Troches 


stand first in public favor and cong. 
dence. They are absolutely unrivaleg 
for the alleviation of all throat jrr. 


__|tations caused by cold or use of the 


voice. 


-_—— 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
INVALUABLE TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 








Sold Everywhere. Only in Boxes. Price 25 cts. 
a ” » ee Ca) 
NEW T1USIC. 
APTI 





ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
Sent postpaid on receipt of pric 
Descriptive circular of any depart 
ment of music sent free. 
























































lust /ssued, 
NEW COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE COLLEGE SONG BOOK 
SONGS Charming, bright, popular 
\Sr | a Price, $1.00. 
——— 
By SOUSA, 
A THE CHARIOT RACE. 
| NEW A brilliant piano piece 
| MARCH Price, 75c. 
| | —— | 
rT] | 
+ | Ee Edited by J. C. H. 
| |} | GOOD a 
| OLD GOOD OLD SONGs. 
| ae es ONG Includes some of the finest gems 
' |_| SONGS ever written. Price, $100. | 
4 | — 5 
| N | Hig 
. 1+ ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
| |. A A Dramatic Cantata by C. R. Kut 
af NEW enber. One of the most elaborate 
[ T CANTATA Cantatas ever written by an Amer! 
. | ANTAT: can composer. Price, 80c 
} + —()—_- 
| The Song of the Day 
A WINDOWS OF HER SOUL. 
NEW By THEKLA Rosa 
SONG Sentimental Song. For Soprano 
ieesmemmnen voice. Price, 50 cents. 
| } —O—. 
By ACCOVE 
H, W. ELLSWORTH, New ‘ACK 
WwW, » New York, H ANY, Akron, hio A BLACK PATTI. 
. NEW The most brilliant Concert Walt 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS QQG00BOG000909090000 | Publishers ee gO ae ate, 
YY. \W COBY Mail GrOCCORSGOOS | — «its ‘ a 
} | = 
\ re y OC OO 
\ ALN 4 \ VA NY ( ete Cpaia (| BE XPress OOO 0 ¢. A. KOEHLER & C0. PORRIGN BOOKS REMEMBER . o- 
GOOIGOOOOOOOOIIE OO 149A Tremont St., You can procure from us any 5 ng 
TEXT-BOOKS OO (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) a “ me an se 4 seer 
Aré great labor-s oa ers wand result- 1 PP iy Three °°§chool B QS Boston, Mass. stock of ‘mans hems hry ses 
ms. Adapted to schools of all grades. Se Im ortations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS of all publishers to anybody, anywl periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
. ry rn - ‘ . 
| MENTAL ARITIMETIC. sanenconccesooreees ee ee 
the pup il “ Reh sop Phy and se - p foes Peatiron, PAN prob- ORK Sit igly | by doze — MAYNARD, MERRI iJ & co. j | 
le ms are sens ible 3 and pra ~ tie al, and are solvable mentally. SIS New and second-hand 6 6362 RE 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York ver Ditson Compaly 
eachers oO des re 0 tain more accurate and rapid * —- PUBLISH — . R 
we eo in — tie s houtd examine this book. e OO 2SOODCODCOO COON REED & KELLOG@’S C omplete Course in Language 
pe — Me nth i ¢ = oyu eto Teachers. THUR HINDS & co. OOO a? he sd stem of Penmanship. | 453-463 Washington St 9 Boston. 
L S & ROGERS, Publishers, 4 eginners’ Readers [3 books ‘ 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. np eyes ILL. 4 Cooper Institute, New York City.¢ SHAW ‘Sh - yy a Series. ; UK 
Boston S« heal Be PON DE ‘a SITOR) O OOO0C0O00C XYOOOOO0C Y0NDOD ANDE HSON'S itetechn pene C. H. DITSON & CO., NEW abel 
ipply Co > Bromfield St., Boston. C7 Brand new, complete cat: logue, free, OO THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., 
O if you mention this ad. OOO os oo I. SMITH J.D. W atk L IAMS, H 
y ‘ «a shburton P1., B st y 
Self-Treatments OOOCOOOOOOOOOOO0088S oston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago.|HOFton’s Adjustable 
Written by the Metaphysician N mb ard 
Mrs. EMM 4 CURTIS HOPKINS, Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a NIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 ” C i ; and, by ment 
for stimulat ing the mental fac- s part of their spare time to solic iting 55 Saves time; and, '))' rill 
ultiet ae . doll orders for our E lies ational Publications, to write us = of the thousands tl u 
ice, one dollar and | for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and Educational Publishers, Examples, makes tie * 
KE. A. MAR four cents. Address the compiler, furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address| 43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. —— 
». A. MARTIN, 72 Auditorium, Chicago, Il]. | 4eency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston Write for Cats slogue, Price List, any information. Send for descriptive circular. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, 088 





Libraries 


Supplying Public, Private, 
Libraries our Specialty. 


on request, Lists priced 


« 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


College, 


WHOLESALI 


School, Club, and Society | 


A topically arranged L ibrary List | 
of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed 
gratis. 


mice cee Libraries 


Correspondence solicited 


BOOKS 











